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PREFACE 

Book VII of the NEW RADIANT READERS has been 
brought out for use in Standard VII of English medium schools. 

The NEW RADIANT READERS are based on the old series 
“The Radiant Way” and “Radiant Reading” which had long 
been in use all over the country, The old series has been thorough* 
ly revised by the elimination of whatever textual material was 
considered to be unsuitable and out of date and by the adaptation 
of the remaining material to meet the needs of schools and pupils 
in India today. These Readers also contain a great deal of new 
matter, which has been planned to stimulate and satisfy the read¬ 
ing interests of boys and girls. In the preparation of the series, 
the syllabus laid down by the prescribing authorities has been spe¬ 
cially kept in view, and all the required topics have been fully 
covered and presented in an interesting manner. 

The poems selected are such as will appeal to the pupils. At 
least 150 lines must be learnt by heart, 

A notable and significant feature of the NEW RADIANT 
READERS is the variety of exercises given at the end of each 
lesson, These exercises are of a varied nature so as to encourage 
the child to attempt them in a spirit of joy and excitement. They 
are intended to test comprehension and recollection of what has 
been read in the lesson, and also to give practice in the use of 
words and language, 

The revision of the old series involved in the preparation of 
the NEW RADIANT READERS was entrusted to a Board of 
Editors consisting of Mr, C. A. Christie, Principal, Robert Money 
School, Bombay, Mr. A. R. Dawood, former Dy, Director, All 
India Council for Secondary Education, New Delhi, Rev. Fr, 
H. F. Miranda, S.J., Principal, St. Xavier’s High School, Bombay, 
and Mr, S..S. Pavri, Principal, Amulakh Amichand Bhimji High 
School, Bombay to whom our special thanks are due, 

We also acknowledge with thanks the help of Mr. D. H,' 
Spencer and Mr. D. P, Byrne of the British Council ih Bombay, 

who were kind enough to read the typescript, 
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1. A WITTY ANSWER 


This is a story by one of the most famous writers of 
olden times. In those days specially trained hawks 
were used in hunting. 

1 

A CERTAIN nobleman, whose name was Currado, 
was a gallant and worthy citizen, delighting much 
in hounds and hawks. Having caught a fat 
young crane one day with his hawk, he sent it home 
to his cook, with orders to prepare it for supper. 

The cook, who was a poor and simple fellow, 
trussed the bird and set it over the fire to roast. 
When it was nearly done, a friend chanced to 
come into the kitchen, and, being attracted by the 
good smell, earnestly begged for a leg of the crane.; 

“Nay, you shall have no leg from me,” said 
'the cook. 

Annoyed at this refusal the friend replied, 
“Very well, then, you need never again expect any 
favour from me.” 

At once a quarrel arose, and was carried to a 
great height between them. At length, for the 
sake of peace, the cook was obliged to carve a 
leg from the crane and give it to his friend. So 
the bird was served up at supper with only one leg. 

Currado, who had a friend at supper with him, 
at once sent for the cook and asked angrily what 
had become of the other leg of the crane. :$ 
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' The cook replied after a moment’s thought, 
“A crane has only one leg, sir.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Currado in great 
wrath. “Only one leg! Do you think I have 
never seen a crane in my life ?” 

“Believe me, sir, it is as I say, and I will prove 
it to you, whenever you please, from a living 
crane,” declared the cook. 

“ Well,” said Currado, who did not choose to 
have any more words in the presence of his 
friend, “ as you offer to show me a thing which I 
have never seen before, I am content to have it 
proved tomorrow morning ( but if you are wrong, 
as indeed you must be, I will thrash you so that 
you will remember tomorrow as long as you live.” 

2 

There the matter ended that night, but Currado, 
whose anger at the man’s impudence had hardly 
allowed him to get any rest, rose early. He called 
for horses, and took the cook along with him 
towards a river where he had often seen plenty of 
cranes at that early hour of the day. 

“We shall soon see,”he said to the cook, “how 
much truth was in your words spoken last night.” 

The cook was now fairly at his wits’ end. 
Gladly would he have made his escape, but he 
knew that there was now little hope of doing so, 
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All of a sudden, as they came in sight of the river, 
he happened to see, before anyone else, a number 
of cranes. (They were each standing on one leg, 
as cranes usually do when they are sleeping. 



With a sigh of relief the cook pointed them' 
out to Currado, saying, “Now, sir, you yourself 
can see that I spoke nothing but the truth when 
I said that cranes have only one leg.” 

.Currado looked at the birds, then replied, 
“Yes, true; but I will show you different ” ; Then, 
riding up to the birds, he cried out, “Shoo! 
Shoo!” 

At once each crane set down the other foot, 
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a nd after taking a step or two, they all flew away. 
Currado then turned to the cook and said angrily, 
5 Well, fellow, do you believe now that cranes 
have two legs? What can you say to save 
yourself from the thrashing that I promised you?” 

£C Only this, sir,” replied the cook, making a 
brave effort to gather his wits; “had you but 
called ‘Shoo! Shoo!’ to that crane last night, it 
might have put down the other leg too, as these 
birds did now;.so you might have been saved all 
this journey.” 

“Well said, fellow, well said!” declared Currado, 
laughing. “Your ready wit has saved your skin! 
Let us turn and go home.” 

Thus the cook escaped a beating, and made 
peace with his master. 

From Boccaccio’s decameron 

On the passage 

1. What did the cook’s friend want? 

2. Why did the cook and his friend quarrel? 

3. Why was Currado angry when he saw his supper? 

4. What did the cook say he would prove? 

5. What did his master threaten to do if he failed? 

6. Why did the cook feel relieved when he first saw 

the cranes? 

7. How did the master prove that cranes have two 

legs? 

8. How did the cook escape a beating? 
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Words and phrases 

1. Give other words for: 

gallant, chanced, content, impudence, wrath. 

2. Here are some words: 

' rich, bad, late, enemy, war. 

In the story, the writer has used the opposites of 
each of these words. See if you can find them. 

3. Explain the following: 

(a) The cook was now fairly at his wits’ end. 

(b) Making a brave effort to gather his wits, 

the cook replied. 

(c) ‘Your ready wit has saved your skin!’ 

Something to write 

Describe in a paragraph the cook’s character. 

2. FIRST SPRING MORNING 

Look! Look! the spring is come: 

0 feel the gentle air, 

( That wanders thro’ the boughs to burst 
The thick buds everywhere! 

The birds are glad to see 
The high unclouded sun: 

Winter is fled away, they sing, 

The gay time is begun. 
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3. LETTERS FROM ASSAM-I 


Adown the meadows green ^ ,1 ^ 

Let us go dance and play, '^|. 

And look for violets in the lane, j 

And ramble far away | ; 

To gather primroses, 

That in the woodland grow, ■ \ 

And hunt for oxlips, or if yet F : 

The blades of bluebells show: j 

There the old woodman gruff \ 

( Hath half the coppice cut, 

And weaves the hurdles all day long 
Beside his willow hut* 

We’ll steal on him, and then 
Startle him, all with glee 
( Singing our song of winter fled 
And summer soon to be.) 

Robert Bridges 


1. What are the welcome signs of the coming of spring? 

2. Why is spring called ‘the gay time’? 

3. How do children enjoy themselves in the spring 

season? 4, 

4. What does the old woodman do in spring? 

5. How do the children plan to startle him? 

6. In order to produce musical effect "in the poem, poets 

often place near each other words beginning with . 

the same sound. This device is called alliteration . ”1 : 

In which lines of the poem is this device used, and 
what are the sounds which are.repeated? 


Assam, in the north-east of India, has been called 
the ‘tea-garden of the world.’ The writer of these letters 
was in charge of one of the many tea estates in that 
district. The letters are addressed to a boy in England. 

Nahain Tea Estate, 
Assam 

1st December 

Dear John, 

In your last letter you asked me to describe the 
growing and making of tea. Now, that is a very 
big subject, but I shall try to tell you something 
about it. 

As you no doubt know, tea grows on bushes. 
On a tea estate, such as this one among the hills 
of Assam, there are thousands and thousands 
of tea bushes. They are planted close together 
in long lines, and they look like shrubs that have 
been cut flat across the top about three feet from 
the ground. * 

Although all our plants are carefully raised 
from seed, it is interesting to remember that tea 
grows wild in Assam. Wild tea is quite a tall 
tree with much larger and coarser leaves than 
those of the plant which is grown in the estates. 

Early in the morning, companies of Indian 
women and children, each carrying a basket, go 
off to the garden to pluck the leaf. They are a 
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cheerful, light-hearted crowd, chattering and 
singing as they work. How brightly coloured 
their clothes are, too, though many of the 
younger children wear only a string of beads! 

The tea, or the ‘leaf*, as we call it here, looks 
very like the young shoots on any bush that you 
can see at home. Only the youngest and most 
tender leaves are plucked; and the younger the 
leaf the finer the tea. Two or three times a day 
all the leaf that has been collected is weighed and 
taken off to the factory in bullock carts, there to 
be made into tea as you know it. 

While most of the women and children are 
engaged in plucking the leaf, the men of the 
estate—the workers, as we call them-are also 
busily employed in the garden, but it is not very 
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often that they have to pluck. It is their task 
to keep the long lines of bushes free from weeds. 
You know how quickly weeds grow at home. 
Out here, where the rainfall is the heaviest in the 
world, the air is so hot and damp that they grow 
many times as fast. Indeed, the bushes would 
soon be stifled by unwelcome weeds if the workers 
of the estate did, not hoe the soil continually to 


keep it clean. 


' ' ' , i , ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 


The growth of the leaf stops about Christmas 
time, and then we have a period of three months 
in which to do various other jobs. The bushes 
have to be pruned regularly to keep them level, 
so that they may always be within reach of the 
pluckers and young tea plants have to be 
planted out. 

This is the time of year, too, when we build and 
repair the workers’ houses. They are constructed 
of bamboo, mud walls, and thatch, so they do 
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not take long to build. 

What is my work, I hear you ask? I have to 
go round every day and see that the work is 
being done properly. I do this partly on my pony 
and partly on foot among the bushes. Perhapsit 
sounds easy work, but it is not much fun when 
it is raining hard! Besides my regular work, I am 
often called upon to settle disputes or decide 
questions between the labourers. 

Still, I find time to play golf, polo and tennis, 
and now I am off to the Club. I shall write you 
again next week, telling you more about life on 
our tea estate. 

Your affectionate 
UNCLE BOB 

On the passage 

1. What does a tea estate look like? 

2. How does the wild tea plant differ from the plants 

raised from seeds? 

3. What work do women and children do on a tea 

estate? 

4. What special task is given to the men? 

5. How are the workers employed after the leaf stops 

growing? 

6. What is the work of the manager of the tea estate? 

Words and Phrases 

1. Give other words for: 

shrub, companies, pruned, tender, stmea, 
various. 


2. Complete these sentences with words from the 
passage: 

(a) A holiday crowd is usually a gay and 

-one. 

(b) She went into the garden to-flowers. 

(c) The houses of the Eskimos are—-of 

blocks of ice. 

(d) A wise man is often called upon to — 

disputes. 

Something to find out 

Which are the main tea growing regions of the 
world? 

Something to write 

Write a short description of a tea estate. 


4. LETTERS FROM ASSAM—H 

Nahain Tea Estate, 
Assam 

8th December 

Dear John, 

In this letter I propose to tell you how the tea 
that you know is made from the green leaf 
plucked in the garden. 

When the leaf, after being weighed, is brought 
into the factory, it is taken to large lofts. Here 
it is spread out on wire racks and allowed to wither 
until it becomes soft when squeezed in the hand. 

After about eighteen hours, when the leaf has 
withered enough, it is carried away and fed into 
rolling machines, in which it is pressed down on 
to moving steel tables, Here the leaf is bruised 
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and cut; this brings outjthe juice, and turns the 
leaf into a wet, sticky mass which has the appear¬ 
ance of mashed seaweed. 

The sticky mass is now taken away to a cool, 
dark room, where it is spread out on white- 
tiled beds. Soon it turns from green to a bright- 
red colour, and begins to smell rather like 
crushed apples. It is now ready to be taken to 
the firing machines. 

\Ihe firing machines have moving sets of trays 
inside them. The leaf is fed in at the top of 
each machine, and the trays pass it down and 
out at the foot. Hot air is forced over the trays; 
this dries the leaf, so that it comes out of the 
machine as the black tea that you would recognize. 
This \s called ‘firing’ihe leaf; we do it twice 
to make sure that the tea is really dry and crisp. 

Next, the tea is taken away to another room 
to be sifted. (Here it goes through still more 
machines, with wire sieves in them this timej 
These sort out the tea into the various grades) 
leaving only the finishing touches to be done by 
Indian women with small hand sieves. Curious 
names some of the grades have, too, such as 
Orange Pekoe and Broken Souchong. Tea was 
first made in China, and some of the old Chinese 
names are still used. 

Each grade is stored in a big bin, and when 


the bins are full, the tea is packed into strong 
wooden boxes. From my garden the boxes are 
taken in bullock-carts to the railway, then off 
they go to Calcutta, and from there in steamers 
all the way to London. 

In London is the world’s largest tea market, 
called Mincing Lane, where all the tea is sold. 
There different kinds of tea are blended, and 
later made up into the packets which you buy 
from the grocer. 

So, you see, the making of a pound of tea 
is quite a big business. The next time you 
drink a cup of tea, try to think of all the people 
who have helped to make it for you. Think, 
too, of those who, during'the Jast hundred years, 
have made tea-growing one of the iriost important 
industries in India. 

Some day, I hope, you will be able to visit 
me and see for yourself all that I have described. 
And now I must hurry off to weigh the leaf. 

Your affectionate 

UNCLE BOB 

On the passage 

1. ,What is done to the green leaf plucked in the 

garden? 

2. How is the leaf changed into a wet, sticky mass? 

% How does the leaf turn a bright red colour? 
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4. How is the leaf ‘fired’? 

5. How is the tea divided into grades? 

Words and phrases 

1, Which words in the passage mean the following? 

become dry; crushed to pulp; strange; mixed 
together; separated into finer and coarser parts. 

2, Use these words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 

crisp; recognize; 'sort out; finishing touches.;' 
Something to find out 

1, In India we often refer to tea as ‘the cup that 

cheers.’ Why? 

2. Why is it that more tea is drunk in North India 

while more coffee is drunk in South India? 


5. SHEEP 

When I was once in Baltimore 
A man came up to me and cried, 
"Come, I have eighteen hundred sheep, 
And we will sail on Tuesday s tide. 

“If you will sail with me, young man, 
I’ll pay you fifty shillings down; 
These eighteen hundred sheep I take ^ 
From Baltimore to Glasgow town.” 
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He paid me fifty shillings down, 

I sailed with eighteen hundred sheep: 

We soon had cleared the harbour’s mouth, 

We soon were in the salt sea deep. 

The first night we were out at sea 
Those sheep were quiet in their mind, 

The second night they cried with fear— 

They smelt no pastures in the wind. 

They sniffed, poor things, for the green fields, 
They cried so loud I could not sleep: 

For fifty thousand shillings down 
I would not sail again with sheep. 

W.H. Davies 

1. What proposal was made to the young sailor by the 

owner of the sheep? 

2. Why did the sheep cry on the second night of the 

voyage? 

3. Quote lines to show that the sheep’s cry made a 

lasting impression on the young sailor’s mind. 

4. What idea does the poet wish to convey through the 

poem? 

5. Has the poem moved you? Give reasons for your 

answer. 

6. Suggest another suitable title for the poem. 




6. RAJAH BHOJE-I 

In a certain province in India there is an ancient 
tree that shades a little pool of Water even in the 
hottest and driest season. There is always water 
to be found there, and the beasts of the jungle 
and the birds can be sure of finding cool water to 
quench their thirst, when all other places are dry. 
The leaves of this tree grow thick and its shade is 
deep, for not only are the roots built about with 
earth and stone to keep in the moisture, but they 
reach down towards the spring of bubbling water 
that rises in the middle of the pool. 

On the stones at the foot of the tree there was 
placed, very long ago, a stone idol. It has been 
deserted for many years. No one passes that 
way. No one lays offerings of jasmine on it, for 
the place is lonely. Besides, it has earned the 
evil name of being visited by a tiger that kills 
men. 

The place is the haunt of a lonely Jackal, who 
had been cast out of the pack to which he 
belonged because of his great conceit and his 
unpleasant ways. He decided to make this place 
his home and the idol his throne; and to give 
himself importance, he named himself Rajah 
Bhoje. 

16 
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Not content with naming himself, the Jackal 
hunted about for something that might show 
his worth to any animal who came down to the 
pool to drink. There were many such animals, 
for the rains were late in coming, and the other 
pools visited by the thirsty jungle folk had 
dried up. 

In his search the Jackal discovered a pair of 
shoes that had been cast away, or, more probably, 
had belonged to a victim devoured by the tiger 
who was said to live near the ancient tree. These 
shoes he picked up and carried off to his place of 
abode; he hung one of them on his ear, and into 
the other he thrust his front paw. 

Leaning against the stone idol, the Jackal now 
felt himself to be truly great, and so filled was he 
with his importance that he would let neither beast 
nor bird drink from his pool of water until they 
had bowed low before him and repeated the 
following words; 

On a throne of ivory 
Covered with gold 
With pearls in his ears 
Sits the noble Rajah Bhoje. 

Rather than argue about such a foolish matter 
when they were tired and thirsty, all the beasts 
and birds repeated the words demanded of them 
by the Jackal before quenching their thirst. The 
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tiger said them, the elephant said them, and the 
buffaloes and the timid deer who came with them 
to drink said them too; so did the crows and 
even the proud peacock. The Jackal was flattered 
and delighted to receive the tribute from all the 
jungle folk 

On the passage 

1. Describe the place where Rajah Bhoje set up his 

throne. 

2. Why had he been cast out of his pack? 

3. What did Rajah Bhoje do to show his worth? 

4. What did he make the other animals do? 

5. Why did they obey him? 

Words land phrases 

1. Which words in the lesson mean the Mowing? 

ate up quickly or greedily; give reasons for or 
against; slight wetness; too much pride in oneself. 

2. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

content with; deserted; victim: cast away; flat¬ 
tered; tribute. 

3. Complete this list of opposites: 

found lost 

- deep 

foolish —-— 

ancient 


Something to find out 

1. Show from this lesson how Rajah Bhoje was a 
person of great conceit and unpleasant ways. 

2. We are told about the timid deer and the proud 
peacock who repeated the words demanded of them by 
the Jackal How would you describe each of the other 
animals who obeyed the Jackal’s orders? 

7. RAJAH BHOJE—II 

ONE day a great blue-headed Lizard came to the 
water’s brink. He was so thirsty that he could 
hardly drag himself along; and his skin was 
shrivelled for want of moisture. On his approach 
to the pool, he had failed to notice the Jackal. 
Just as he was stooping to drink, Rajah Bhoje 
called out, “Stay, Brother! There is tribute to 
pay to the honourable owner of this water. I 
cannot permit thee to drink until thou hast said 
these words: 

On a throne of ivory 
Covered with gold 

With pearls in his ears 
Sits the noble Rajah Bhoje.” 

The unhappy Lizard had just enough strength 
to raise his Jjead and gasp, “0 Jackal, I am too 
thirsty. I cannot say all that; let me but ihoisteif 
my tongue first ” 


timid 
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“I cannot permit thee even that,” snapped the 
lordly Jackal. <‘I must have my tribute” 

“Let me drink,” pleaded the Lizard. “I shall 
die without a drink of water; then where is thy 
tribute?” 

“No!” insisted Rajah Bhoje. “All the animals 
and birds are respectful and salute nje before 
drinking from my pool of water, and thou art only 
a Lizard! Why should I pardon thee? Thou 
too must say what I command thee.” 

“Only one sip, I pray thee, my King, and then 
I will say anything to show my gratitude and 
respect.” 

The Jackal, seeing that it was quite useless to 
argue further with the miserable Lizard, at last 
consented; indeed, the creature was so wasted 
for want of water and so weak that he felt that he 
could not press the matter. “Just one sip—only 
one sip,” he said. “I am a merciful Rajah and 
have pity on my slaves. Remember, Lam a noble 
Prince and come of a great family ” The Lizard 
lowered his head and drank and drank. 

“Stop! Stop! Enough!” shouted Rajah Bhoje. 

“I said one sip—stop!” Still the Lizard drank 
on until he had fully quenched his thirst and 
could drink no more. 

“Now, 0 Jackal,” he said, pretending to salaam, 't 
“I will pay such tribute to thee as is worthy of 
ihy great state: 


On a stone bespattered with mud, 

A dirty old shoe on his ear, 

Sits a wicked Jackal 
Who calls himself Rajah Bhoje.” 

The Lizard, having delivered this scornful 
speech, flipped his tail and made off into the jungle 
with the furious Jackal after him.. 

On the passage 

1. In what condition was the Lizard when he came 
. to the pool of water? 

2. What did Rajah Bhoje say to him as he was stoop¬ 
ing to drink? 

3. Why did Rajah Bhoje allow him to drink? 

4. In what way did the Lizard pay tribute to Rajah 
Bhoje? 

Words and phrases 

1. Give other words for: 
shrivelled, stooping, moisten, furious. 

2. Complete this list of nouns and adjectives: 

Nouns Adjectives 

— .— grateful 

respect - 

- merciful 

scorn - 

3. Fill in the blanks with words used in the lesson: 

(a) The tired traveller-his thirst at the 

stream. 

(b) The accused-for mercy. 

(c) It is useless to-with a fool, 
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Something to write 

Write an imaginary story about a conceited student 
who made himself unpopular by his unpleasant ways. 

8. RAJAH BHOJE-III 

The Lizard was far from home, for he had 
travelled a long way that day, and in his race for 
safety he saw the Jackal fast gaining on him. On 
and on they ran, until the Jackal was so close 
behind the Lizard that the latter was compelled to 
seek refuge in a silk-cotton tree. He was just in 
time to scramble up the tall trunk and run along 
a branch, when the Jackal came up. There was 
the Lizard hiding behind one of the large pods of 
the crimson flowers. 

“Come down, you villain,” panted the Jackal. 

“Oh, oh, Rajah Bhoje! Thou hast lost thy old 
shoes,” mocked the Lizard. “Go back for thy 
treasures. You will have plenty of time, for I am 
going to rest myself up here for half a year.” 

Rajah Bhoje howled with anger and with 
disappointed rage. “No, I will sit here and wait 
for a year, if need be,” he cried. 

So the Lizard peeped down through the waxed 
red pods and the soft white tufts of silk cotton, 
and the Jackal gazed up. After a while, when the 
sun streamed into his eyes, he blinked, and his 
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neck ached. He saw the Lizard up on the branch 
resting so comfortably and, as he thought, fast 
asleep. Accordingly, Rajah Bhoje, thinking it 
was quite safe, lay down too, and rested his chin 
on his paws. Presently, he closed his eyes, and, 
being tired after his long chase, he too fell asleep. 
By and by the Jackal began to breathe heavily, 
then to snore, and after a while he talked in 
his sleep. 

Now the Lizard saw all this, for he had been 
only pretending to sleep. He listened to the silly 
words that the Jackal uttered, and decided that it 
would be quite safe to risk getting down and making 
off to his hole. He crept down the trunk and ran 
along a low branch, and at the end of it, he leaped 
to the ground with a heavy thud. The Jackal was 
instantly awake, and the chase began all over again. 

This time the Lizard felt sure that he could reach 
his home in safety, for the Jackal had lost a good 
few seconds in looking round to see which way the 
fugitive had taken. Faster and faster ran the 
Lizard, but his legs were short and not meant for 
racing. There was the Jackal steadily gaining on 
him. Indeed, he was so close behind him now that 
he could hear him drawing in his rapid breath; and 
when the Lizard was within half a finger of his 
hole, under a large grey boulder, wherein all his 
family lay safely, he felt the snap of the Jackal’s 
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teeth on his tail. Rajah Bhoje had caught him 
and was trying to drag him backwards. 

“Stop!” cried the Lizard, digging his claws in the 
earth. “I have something to say to thee.” 

“Hum?” inquired the Jackal, who could not 
speak plainly because he held the tail of the Lizard 
in his mouth. 

“0 my King ” repeated the Lizard, “I have a 
question to ask.” 

“Hum?” again growled the Jackal. 

“How is it, 0 son of Kings, that thou sayest 
Hum when truly great folk, such as thou art, say 
GeeMn? Speak, Rajah Bhoje ” 

“Gee-hahn,” answered the Jackal, thinking of 
his noble family. 

Now, to say G&h <An, the Jackal had to open 
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| his mouth, whereas to say Hum he had only to 
grunt through his nose. At the moment when the 
Jackal’s teeth slackened their hold, the Lizard 
whisked his tail free and darted into the safety of 
his hole. And there he related his narrow escape 
from the wicked Jackal who had named himself 
Rajah Bhoje. 

K. Compton 

, On the passage 

{ i, What did the Lizard do as he saw the Jackal gain¬ 
ing on him? 

2. Why did the Jackal think it was quite safe to go 

to sleep? 

3. What awakened him? 

4. Why could the Lizard not run very fast? 

5. How did the Jackal catch hold of him? 

6. How did the Lizard escape from the Jackal? 

Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words in sentences of your own; 

villain, uttered, refuge, scramble, fugitive, 
;'i instantly. 

2. Express the following in another way: 

(a) Rajah Bhoje howled with anger and with 

disappointed rage. 

(b) When the Jackal’s teeth slackened their 

hold, the Lizard whisked his tail free. 

(c) In his race for safety he saw the Jackal fast 
gaining on him. 
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2 € 

3, Complete the following list of nouns and verbs: 


Nouns 

Verbs 

speech 

think 

escape 

lose 

breath 

— 

Something to think about 



While reading this lesson you sympathize more, 
with the Lizard than with the Jackal. Why? 

Something to write- 

Write an account of the narrow escape of the 
Lizard from the Jackal as the Lizard might have related 
it to his family. 


9. SILVER 

Slowly, silently, now the moon 
Walks the night in her silver shoon; 
This way, and that, she peers, and sees 
Silver fruit upon silver trees; 

One by one the casements catch 
Her beams beneath the silvery thatch; 
Couched in his kennel, like a log, 

With paws of silver sleeps the dog; 


From their shadowy cote the white breasts peep 
Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep; 

A harvest mouse goes scampering by 
With silver claws, and silver eye * 

And moveless fish in the water gleam 
By silver reeds in a silver stream. 

Walter de la Mare 


1. Which word is repeated several times in this poem? 

Why is it repeated so often? 

2. The poet has sketched a number of different 

pictures of the moonlight scene. Describe any 
two of them that you think are the most striking. 

3. Why is the dog compared to a log? 

4. There are only two descriptions of movement in the 

poem. Which are they? 

5. The musical effect in the poem is produced by musi¬ 

cal rhyming words and by alliteration. Give 
examples of each. 

6. Explain: 

Silver shoon; in a silver-feathered sleep. 

7. Which lines do you think bring out the peace and 

quiet of the scene most effectively? Give the 
words used by the poet to produce this effect. 
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10. THE STORY OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 

1 

In the pleasant town of Stratford-on-Avon in 
Warwickshire, England, in the sixteenth century, 
there might have been seen, upon many a sunny 
summer morning, a bright-eyed boy of nine or ten 
making his way to the grammar school. The 
boy’s name was William Shakespeare. 

William’s father was a well-to-do citizen of 
Stratford, and the boy had the best education that 
could be given him in the town. 

Strange to say, we do not know much for 
certain about Shakespeare’s early life. Some 
accounts tell us that after he left school he became 
a lawyer’s clerk; others, that he was a school¬ 
master; again, we are told that he was apprenticed 
to a butcher; and yet again, that he was a printer. 
We do know, however, that he married Anne 
Hathaway, the daughter of a small farmer 
who lived in the parish of Stratford. Anne 
Hathaway’s quaint thatched house and flowery 
garden are still to be seen there, 

While he was still a young man, Shakespeare 
left his wife and family in Warwickshire, and went 
to London to try his fortune there. 

There is V story which says that, having been 
caught killing, deer in a nobleman’s park, he was 
28 
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punished. He took his revenge, by writing some 
very bitter verses about the. nobleman, and then, 
tp escape harsher punishment, he fled from 
Stratford to London. 

It may be, however, that Shakespeare, while he 
was still a young man, had talked with some of 
the actors who visited Stratford from time to time. 
Perhaps he felt that he could act himself, and even 
write plays for the theatre. He may have grown 
restless in his native town, and wished to find in 
London work that suited him. 

2 

Once in London, Shakespeare seems to have soon 
found what he wanted, since we are told that he' 
became an actor at the Globe Theatre. 

We do not know, however, whether he was 
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ever a success as an actor. Before long he began 
to employ his time by preparing the plays of other 
authors for acting, and then he took to writing 
plays of his own. These plays are among the 
best that the world has known, and they are still 
read and acted in nearly every country and in 
nearly every language. 

Shakespeare’s work at the Globe Theatre 
brought him wealth. He became the owner of 
theatres in London, and after a time he was able 
to buy New Place, then the best house in 
Stratford. Besides, he bought other houses and 
land in and about his native town. 

■... So Shakespeare came..Mck to Warwickshire,, 
and took his old father and mother to live with 
him and his family. No doubt he lived the life 
of a contented, well-to-do English gentleman, now 
and again sending a play up to London to be 
acted, and known always amongst his friends as a 
gentle, kindly, cheerful, honest man. 

Shakespeare died when he was fifty-three years 
old. He is buried in the parish church at 
Stratford, with a flat stone above him, on which 
are carved the words: 

Good friend, for Jesus'sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here. 

Blessed be he that spares these stones, 

■ And curst be he that moves my bones, 
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Over the tomb there is a bust of Shakespeare, 
placed there not long after his death; it is said to 
be a good likeness of the great writer. 

The house where Shakespeare is supposed to 
have been born is in Stratford, but it is not 
quite certain whether this, or the house next door 
to it, was his birthplace. On the bank of the 
Avon stands the beautiful Memorial Theatre which 
has been built in memory of him. Here, each 
April, well-known actors gather to perform in 
his plays. 

The church where Shakespeare lies buried, his 
birthplace, and the Memorial Theatre are visited 
by hundreds of people from eveiy country in the 
world. In such a way is the name of this man, 
perhaps the greatest of England’s sons, honoured 
and beloved. His memory, like his works, will 
never die, because he was, as has been truly said; 
'not for an age but for all time.’ 

Dorothy King 

On the passage 

Tell the story of William Shakespeare by complet¬ 
ing the following sentences: 

1. William Shakespeare lived in the-century. 

2. His home was in the town of-- 

3. We do not know much about his-. 

4. Later on he went to-to try his fortune. 
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5. There he became an-. 

6. He began to write-. 

7. He became very-. 

8. He went back to-and died at the age 

of-. 

9. On the bank of the--is a beautiful- 

built in memory of Shakespeare, 

10. Many people from all over the world visit 

his-. 

Words and phrases 

1. Find the meaning of each of these words: 

apprenticed, revenge, quaint, restless, forbear. 
Use each word in a sentence of your own. 

2. Explain the meaning of the following: 

a bright-eyed boy; a well-to-do citizen; a good 
likeness; not for an age but for all time. 

3. Shakespeare is described as a gentle , kindly , cheer - 

ful honest man. Give the opposites of these 
four adjectives. 

Something to find out 

Mention some of Shakespeare’s great tragedies 
and comedies. 


11. THE PRINCESS AND THE GIPSIES 

As I looked out one May morning 
I saw the tree-tops green; 

I said, ‘My crown I will lay down 
And live no more a queen.’ 

Then I tripped down my golden steps, 

All in my silken gown, 

And when I stood in the open wood 
I met some gipsies brown. 

‘0 gentle, gentle gipsies, 

That roam the wide world through, 

Because I hate my crown and state 
Oh, let me come with you. 

‘My councillors are old and grey, 

And sit in narrow chairs; 

But you can hear the birds sing clear, 

And your hearts are as light as theirs.’ 

If you would come along with us, 

Then you must count the cost; 

For though in Spring the sweet birds sing) : 
In Winter comes the frost. 

‘Your ladies serve you all the day 
With courtesy and care; 

Your fine-shod feet they tread so neat; 

But gipsies’ feet go bare. 
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‘You wash in water running warm 
Through basins all of gold; 

The streams where we roam have silvery foam, 
But the streams—the streams are cold. 

‘And the barley-bread is bitter to taste, 

While the sugary cakes they please— 

Which will you choose, oh, which will you choose, 
Which will you choose of these? 

‘For if you choose the mountain streams 
And barley-bread to eat, 

Your heart will be as free as the birds in the tree, 
But the stones will cut your feet. 

‘The mud will spoil your silken gown, 

And stain your insteps high; 

The dogs in the farm will wish you harm, 

And bark as you go by. 

‘And though your heart grow deep and gay, 

And your heart grow wise and rich, 

The cold will make your bones to ache, 

And you will die in a ditch.’ 

‘0 gentle, gentle gipsies, 

That roam the wide world through, 

Although I praise your wandering ways, 

I dare not come with you.’ 
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I hung about their fingers brown 
My ruby rings and chain, 

And with my head as heavy as lead 
I turned me back again. 

As I went up the palace steps 
I heard the gipsies laugh; 

The birds of Spring so sweet did sing; 

My heart it broke in half. 

Frances Cornford 


!. Why did the Princess want to go with the gipsies? 

2. What were the pleasures in life that the gipsies offer¬ 
ed the Princess? 

i 3. ‘Then you must count the cost,’ What was the cost? 

4,; The gipsies referred to several hardships in their life. 
Which do you think scared the Princess the most ? 

t .1 

Why was the Princess’s head ‘as heavy as lead’? 

6. Can you tell why the gipsies laughed as the Princess 

went up the palace steps? 

7, ‘Because I hate my crown and state.’ The word 

‘hate’ in the middle of the line rhymes with the 
word ‘state’ at the end. Give other examples from 
the poem of such middle and end rhymes. 
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12. THE TIDAL WAVE-I 
A story of Japan 

This story tells of the heroic deed of Hamaguchi, 
the head-man of a coast village in old-time Japan. 
Hamaguchi was greatly respected by the villagers, who 
called him Ojisan, which means ‘grand-father.’ 

Hamaguchi’S big thatched farmhouse stood at 
the edge of a small table-land overlooking a bay. 
The table-land, which was mostly covered with 
rice-fields, was hemmed in on three sides by thickly 
wooded hills. From its outer edge the land 
sloped down, as if scooped out, to the edge of the 
water. 

Ninety thatched dwellings and a temple, which 
made up the village, stood along the curve' of the 
bay; and other houses climbed straggling up the 
slope for some distance on either side of the road 
leading to Hamaguchi’s home. 

One autumn evening, Hamaguchi was looking 
down from the balcony of his house at some 
preparations for a merry-making in the village 
below. There had been a very fine rice-crop, and 
the people were going to celebrate their harvest 
by. a dance in the court of the temple. 

The old man could see the banners fluttering 
above the roofs of the village street, the strings of 
paper lanterns festooned between bamboo poles, 
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the decorations of the temple, and the brightly 
coloured gathering of the young people. He had 
nobody with him that evening but his little 
grandson, a lad of ten, for the rest of his 
household had gone early to the village. 

The day had been hot; and in spite of the rising 
breeze there was still in the air that sort of heavy 
heat which, so the peasants say, at certain seasons 
comes before an earthquake. 

Presently an earthquake came. It was hot strong 
enough to frighten anybody; but Hamaguchi, 
who had felt hundreds of shocks in his time, 
thought it was queer, for it was a long, slow, 
spongy motion. The house crackled and rocked 
gently several times; then all became still again. 

As the quaking ceased, Hamaguchi’s keen old 
eyes turned in fear towards the village, and it 
chanced that he became aware of something 
unusual in the sea. It had darkened quite 
suddenly, and it was acting strangely. It seemed 
to be moving against the wind. It was running 
away from the land. , 

Within a very little time, the whole village had 
noticed it too. Although no one had felt the 
motion of the ground, all seemed to be amazed at 
the movement of the water. They were running 
to the beach, and even beyond the beach, to 
watch it. 
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No such ebb had occurred on that coast as long 
as any living person could remember. Things 
never seen before were appearing now; unknown 
spaces of ribbed sand and stretches of weed-hung 
rock were left bare even as Hamaguchi gazed. 

None of the people below seemed to guess what 
that great ebb meant. Hamaguchi himself had 
never seen such a thing before, but he remembered 
things told to him in childhood by his father’s 
father, and he knew all the tales of the coast. He 
understood what the sea was going to do. 

Perhaps he thought of the time needed to send 
a message to the village, or to get the priests of 
another temple, which stood on the hill behind,, 
to sound their big bell. It would take very much 
longer to tell what he thought than it took him to 
think. He simply called to his grandson, “Tada— 
quick-very quick! Light me a torch!” 

On the passage 

l Describe the village near which Hamaguchi lived. 

% What were the villagers celebrating? 

3. What preparations did they make for this celebra¬ 

tion? 

4. Why did Hamaguchi think that the earthquake 

was not of the usual kind? 

5. What was its effect on the sea? 
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6. How did Hamaguchi understand what the sea was 
going to do? 

Words and phrases 

1. Find the meanings of the following: 

hemmed in; scooped out; festooned; a spongy 
motion; crackled; ribbed sand; houses straggling 
up the slope. 

2. Make sentences to show the difference between: 

(a) house and household; 

(b) watch and gaze; 

(c) surprised and amazed. 

Someth ing to find out 

What are ‘thatched dwellings’ ? In what kind of 
dwellings do villagers in India generally live? How 
do they make them? 


13. THE TIDAL WAVE—II 

The child kindled a torch at once; and Hamaguchi 
hurried with it to the fields, where hundreds of 
rice-stacks stood waiting to be carted away. 

The old man began to apply the torch to the 
rice-stacks, hurrying from one to another as quickly 
as his aged limbs could carry him. The sun-dried 
stalks caught like tinder; the sea-breeze blew the 
blaze landward, and presently, rank behind rank, 
the stacks burst into flame and sent up columns 
of smoke, which met and mingled into one great 
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cloudy whirl. 

Tada, astonished and terrified, ran after his 
grandfather, crying, “Ojisan! Why are you doing 
that? Why? Why?” 

Hamaguchi did not answer. He had no time 
to explain; he was thinking only of the four 
hundred lives in peril; For a while, the child 
stared wildly at the blazing rice; then he burst 
into tears, and ran back to the house, feeling 
sure that his grandfather had gone mad. 

Hamaguchi went on kindling stack after stack, 
till he reached the edge of his fields; then he 
threw down his torch, and waited. 

The priests of the temple on the hill, seeing the 
blaze, set the big bell booming; and the people, 
hearing it and seeing the fire too, began to flock 
up the hill. Hamaguchi watched them hurrying 
in from the sands, and over the beach and up 
from the village, like a swarm of ants. 

The moments seemed terribly long to him, but 
really he did not have very long to wait before a 
score of young peasants arrived. They wanted 
to attack the fire at once, but Hamaguchi, holding 
out both arms, stopped them. 

“Let it bum!” he commanded. “I want the 
whole village here. There is great danger.” 

The whole village was coming, and Hamaguchi 
counted. All the young men and boys were soon 
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on the spot, and most of the more active women 
and girls; then came most of the older folk, 
and mothers with babies at their backs, and even 
children. Old people who were too feeble to 
keep up with the first rush could be seen well on 
their way up the steep slope. 

The crowd looked in sorrowful wonder, now at 
the flaming fields, now at the stern face of 
Hamaguchi. And the sun went down. 

“Grandfather is mad: I am afraid of him!” 
sobbed Tada. “He set fire to the rice on purpose: 

I saw him do it!” 

“The child tells the truth” cried Hamaguchi; 
“I set fire to the rice. Are all the people here?” 

The heads of families looked about them, and 
down the hill, and replied, “All are here, or very 
soon will be. But we cannot understand this 
thing” 

“Look!” shouted the old man at the top of 
his voice, pointing to the open sea. “Say now if 
I am mad!”' 

Through the twilight all looked eastward. 
They saw at the edge of the dusky horizon a long, 
■lean, dim*line like the shadow of a coast where 
no coast ever was. The line thickened as they 
gazed, for that long darkness was the returning 
sea, towering like a cliff, and coursing more 
swiftly than the kite flies. 1 
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On the passage 

1. How did Hamaguchi set fire to all the rice-stacks? 

2. What was the effect of this action on Tada? 

3. What was its efecHm-the priests and the pe ople? 

4. The crowd looked in sorrowful wonder.’ Why? 

5. What did the people see when they looked east¬ 

ward? 

Words and phrases 

1. Give other words for: 

kindled, peril, commanded, feeble, booming. 

2. ‘A swarm of ants.’ Here swarm means ‘group’ or 

‘collection.’ Fill in the blanks with similar 
words. 

A-of sheep. 

A-of wolves. 

A ——— of buffaloes. 

A-of fish. 

Something to write 

Write an imaginary dialogue between three or four 
villagers who were celebrating the harvest when they 
heard the big temple bell boom. 


14. THE TIDAL WAVE-III 

At first the people shrieked, then all shrieks and 
sounds were drowned by a shock heavier than 
any thunder. (The huge swell struck the shore 
wi\h a weight that sent a shudder through the 
jaiils, and with a foam-burst like a blaze of 
sheet-lightning, j 
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For an instant nothing could be seen but a 
storm of spray rushing up the slope like a cloud 
and the people scattered back in terror. When 
they looked again, they saw a white horror of sea 








raging over the place of their homes. It drew 
back roaring, tearing out the land as it went 
Twice, thrice, five times the sea struck and ebbed, 
each time with less force; then it returned to its 
old bed and stayed there, still raging, as after a 
storm. 

For a time there was no word spoken. All 
stared in silence at the destruction beneath. The 
village was no longer there; the greater part 
of the fields had gone] and of all the homes that 
had been about the bay there was nothing to be 
seen except two straw roofs tossing madly in the 
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waters. 

At last the voice of Hamaguchi was heard, 
saying gently, "That was why I set fire to the rice." 

He now stood among them almost as poor as 
the poorest, for his wealth was gone; but he had 
saved four hundred lives by the sacrifice. 

Little Tada ran to him and asked his forgiveness 
for having said cruel things. Then all the people 
saw how Hamaguchi’s unselfish act had saved 
them, and they bowed themselves in the dust 
before him. 

The old man wept a little, partly because he 
was happy, partly because he was aged and weak 
and sorely tried. “My house remains,” he said, 
as soon as he could find words, and there is 
room for many. Also the temple on the hill 
stands; there is shelter for the others.” 

Then he led the way to his house; and the 
people cried and shouted. 

When better times came, the people did not 
forget their debt to Hamaguchi. They could not 
make him rich; nor would he have allowed them 
to do so, even if it had been possible. So they 
declared him a god, thinking they could give him 
no greater honour, 

When they rebuilt the village, they set up a 
temple in his honour, and fixed above the front of 
it a tablet bearing his name in letters of gold. 
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I How Hamaguchi felt about it I cannot say. 
I only know that he continued to live in his old 
thatched home upon the hill as before. A 
hundred years and more he has been dead; but 
his temple still stands, and the people still pray to 
the spirit of the good old farmer to help them in 
time of fear or trouble. 

Adapted from Lafcadio Hearn’s 
GLEANINGS IN BUDDHA FIELDS 

On the passage 

1. Describe the tidal wave that struck the village. 

2. What destruction did it leave behind? 

3. Why was Hamaguchi’s act considered unselfish? 

4. Where did the people find shelter? 

5. What honour did the people give Hamaguchi? 

Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own:'; • ' ' 1 

shriek; shudder; for an instant; scattered; rag¬ 
ing; sacrifice; sorely tried. 

: 2. Complete this list of nouns and verbs: 

Nouns Verbs 

destruction 

- pray 

forgiveness - 

- shriek 

terror - 
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Something to think about 

‘So they declared him a god, thinking they could 
give him no greater honour.’ In what way would we 
honour a man like Hamaguchi nowadays? 

Something to find out 

How was the tidal wave caused? 

Something to write 

1. Tell the story of Hamaguchi’s great sacrifice as 

Tada might have told it. 

2. Describe in a paragraph Hamaguchi’s character. 


15. THE SANDS OF DEE 

“0 Mary, go and call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home, 

Across the sands of Dee.” 

The western wind was wild and dank with foam, 
And all alone went she. 

The western tide crept up along the sand, 

And o’er and o’er the sand, 

And round and round the sand, 

As far as eye could see. 

The rolling mist came down and hid the land; 
And never home came she, 


“0! is it weed, or fish, or floating hair— 

A tress of golden hair, 

A drowned maiden’s hair, 

Above the nets at sea?” 

Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes of Dee. 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 

The cruel crawling foam, 

The cruel hungry foam, 

To her grave beside the sea: 

But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee. 

Charles Kingsley 

1. The poet tells the story through four different pic¬ 

tures. Describe each of these pictures in about 
two lines. 

2. Note the dramatic beginning of the story. Who do 

you think is addressing Mary? 

3. The poet has made skilful use of repetition in the 

poem. Quote the lines that are repeated with slight 
changes. What effect does the repetition produce? 

4. Give examples of alliteration from the poem. 

5. Who do you think asks the question about the float¬ 

ing hair? 

6. The foam is personified in the poem; that is to say, 

it is given the qualities of a human being. Show 
how. 

7. What idea is conveyed in the last two lines? 
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16. DARA THE GOOD 

Long ago, there lived in Iran in a small hut 
on a hillside a shepherd by the name of Dara. 

Like many other shepherds in those days, 
he had never learnt to read or write. But 
he was a good and kind man, and, with 
age and experience, had acquired i also a great 
deal of practical wisdom. The people living in the 
villages near by often came to him in their troubles. 

He helped them with sympathy and sound advice. 

In course of time his reputation as a friend of the 
poor spread far and wide, and he came to be known 
as Dara the good. 

But Dara did not forget, even for a moment, 
that he was still a humble shepherd. Whether he 
was watching over his flock of sheep on the hillside 
pastures or trying to solve the problems of the 
villagers, he always wore an old sheep-skin cloak 
over his ordinary clothes. This was a constant 
reminder to him of the poverty and humility of 
his occupation., 

By and by, the news of DaTa’s success as a 
popular adviser reached the ears of the king. The 
king had fallen upon evil days. On account of 
the disloyalty of some of his ministers, there was 
discontent and even revolt in the country. He 1 } 
vneeded the advice of a wise and good man'who 
would save the kingdom from disaster., He there- 
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fore summoned Dara to his palace. The king was 
struck by the sincerity and commonsense of the 
simple shepherd and decided to make him the 
governor of a small province. 

It was with a great deal of hesitation and 
reluctance that Dara accepted the king’s offer. 
But though he was not quite happy in his new post, 
the people of the province were overjoyed to see 
that their friend and adviser had become their 
governor. Instead of moving about on foot, 
Dara now rode a horse; but apart from this, 
there was hardly any change in his former mode 
of life. He still had his humble dwelling by the 
hillside. His meals were as simple as before. 
He wore the governor’s cloak over his ordinary 
clothes which he refused to discard in spite of his 
high position. As he went from village to village, 
he listened sympathetically to the complaints 
of the people, and took steps to see that these 
complaints were promptly attended to. The people 
had now enough to eat and lived contentedly. 

As Dara went on his official rounds, a mule 
carrying an iron chest always followed him. No 
one ever saw what was in the chest, but everybody 
noticed that the governor took special care of it. 
As days passed, ( some foolish persons started the 
rumour that the chek contained gold and silver. 
The rumour spread rapidly, and many villagers 
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began to believe that Dara was making himself 
rich at the expense of the poor. The governor 
soon lost the trust and confidence of the people,:. 

When the king heard about this, he was deeply 
distressed. But, instead of relying on the reports 
of his ministers, he resolved to find out the truth 
himself. He set out one day to visit the governor 
at the place where he was camping. As the king 
approached the camp, Dara went forward to 
receive him on horse-back. A servant followed 
him, leading a mule with an iron chest on its back. 

The king, seeing the iron chest, was beside 
himself with anger. Refusing to acknowledge 
Dara’s greetings, he shouted: “I made you a 
governor, but you have proved yourself unworthy 
of the post. You have robbed the poor of their 
money. Open the chest and take out your ill- 
gotten treasure.” 

Dara quietly opened the chest. What was the 
king’s surprise when he saw the shepherd bringing 
out from the chest, not gold and silver, but an 
old worn-out sheep-skin cloak. “My Lord,” said 
Dara, “this cloak is my only treasure. I carry it 
with me wherever I go so that I might not forget 
that I am still a humble shepherd.” 

The king felt ashamed. Yet how happy he 
was that his suspicions were baseless! Turning 
to his ministers he said, “Dara, whom we unjustly 
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suspected of being dishonest, is the humblest and 
most faithful man that can be found in the 
country. From tomorrow he shall be governor 
of a very large province.” .. . 

On the passage 

1. How did the simple shepherd come to be known 
as Dara the Good? 
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2. Why did Dara always wear the old sheep-skin 

cloak? 

3. Why did the king summon Dara to his palace? 

4. What was the change in Dara’s mode of life after 

he became a governor? 

5. Why did the people begin to lose faith in the 

governor.? 

6. 'Why did a mule with an iron chest follow the 

governor wherever he went? 

' 7. What did the king do to find out the truth about 
Dara? 

8. How did the king reward Dara? 

Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

reputation; a constant reminder; summoned; 
mode of life; discard; at the expense of. 

2. Give the adjectives which are connected with the 
following nouns;. 

sympathy, discontent, humility, reluctance, 
suspicion, worth. 

3. Use. other phrases or expressions for the following: 

practical wisdom; in course of time; far and 
wide, fallen upon evil days; ill-gotten treasure. 

Something to think about 

Do you think this is a true story? Can the events 
described in it happen today? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

Something to write 

Write an imaginary dialogue between Dara and the 
king at the time of their first meeting. 



One of the most remarkable adventures of 
exploration was the race to the South Pole by 
Captain Ronald Amundsen, a noted Norwegian 
explorer. 

Even when he was a young boy, Amundsen had 
decided that he would be an explorer. He had read 
in books of adventure that in the wilderness a 
man must have not only a stout heart but 
also a strong body. So he trained himself to bear 
hardships. He slept with his window open in 
winter—a very difficult thing to do in Norway, the 
land of ice and snow. He took long walks over 
rough country, became an expert ski runner, and 
built up an excellent set of muscles. 

His dream had always been to be the first to 
reach the North Pole. He prepared himself for 
many years for this adventure, but when he was 
about to set out, the news came that Peary, an 
American Admiral, had reached the North Pole 
in April 1909. Amundsen then decided to make 
a dash for the South Pole. Captain Scott, a 
great English explorer, had already started 
towards it. Amundsen determined to get there 
before him. 

In January 1911 Amundsen reached Antarctica 
at the Ross Barrier. Here he set up the base 
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from which he would set out for the Pole the 
next spring. During the nine months at the 
Barrier, he prepared and tested his equipment- 
food, clothing, boots, tents, skis, sledges and 
dog-harness. He trained his Eskimo dogs and 
established three depots along part of the route 
that he would take. 

On October 19, Amundsen with four 
companions and four sledges, each pulled by 
thirteen dogs and loaded with food and 
equipment, set out for the Pole. The dogs pulled 
the heavy sledges with ease, and on smooth 
surfaces even towed Amundsen and his 
companions on skis. At intervals along the 
way they built columns of snow; in each column 
they placed a slip of paper giving the distance 
and direction of the previous column. Thus 
the course for the return journey was accurately 
marked, while the depots held food in store for 
them. 

For two months they travelled on and on. 
Not all was easy going. They had to climb 
up and down steep mountain slopes. They had 
to cross deep crevasses and valleys filled with 
huge blocks of ice. They met treacherous 
glaciers where nlen, dogs and sledges fell again 
and again through the thin glass-like ice floor. 

Amundsen wrote about the last stretch to the 


Pole. “Every step we now took in advance 
brought us rapidly nearer the Pole; we could feel 
fairly certain of reaching it on the afternoon of 

the 14th.What should we see when we got 

there? A vast endless plain, that no eye had yet 
seen and no foot yet trodden; or—. No, it was 
an impossibility; with the speed at which we had 
travelled, we must reach the goal first, there could 
be no doubt of that. And yet— and yet—” 

On December 14, when the weather was of the 
finest, Amundsen and his companions reached the 
South Pole. Amundsen writes: “After we had 
halted we collected and congratulated each 
other......... Pride and affection shone in the 

five pairs of eyes that gazed upon the flag as it 
unfurled itself with a sharp crack and waved over 
the Pole. I had determined that the act of 
planting it — the historic event — should be 
equally divided among us all. It was not for one 
man to do this; it was for all who had staked 
their lives in the struggle, and held together 
through thick and thin...... -Five weather¬ 
beaten, frost-bitten fists they were that grasped 
the pole, raised the waving flag in the air, and 
planted it as the first at the geographical South 

Pole. That moment will certainly be 

remembered by all of us who stood there 
—December 14,1911.” 


1 
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On January 25, 1912 the Norwegians returned 
to the base camp. Their ship was waiting there 
to take them home to receive the congratulations 
of the world for their great deed. 

On the passage 

l How did young Amundsen prepare to be an ex¬ 
plorer? 

2. Why did he change his plans about going to the 
North Pole? 
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3. What did Amundsen do after reaching the Ross 

Barrier? 

4. Why did the party erect columns and depots on 

the way? 

5. What difficulties did they come across on their 

journey to the pole? 

Words and phrases 

l Pick out from the story three verbs denoting 
movement, and use them in appropriate sen¬ 
tences. 

2. Give other words for: 

wilderness, determined, treacherous, route, un¬ 
furled, historic. 

3. Use the following phrases in sentences of your 
own: 

stout heart; to bear hardships; make a dash for; 
with ease; through thick and thin. 

4. Explain the following: 

(a) Not all was easy going. 

(b) It was for all who had staked their lives in 

the struggle. 

(c) Five weather-beaten, frost-bitten fists they 

were that grasped the pole. 

Something to think about 

Why did Amundsen not set out for the Pole on 
reaching Antarctica in January 1911? 

Something to find out 

The English explorer, Captain Scott, lost the race to 
the South Pole. What happened on his return journey? 

. Vlf-3 
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18. KABIR 

Kabjr was a great saint and poet who lived in 
India in the fifteenth century. There is some 
uncertainty about his origin and the exact date of 
| his birth. The story goes that one day a Muslim 

weaver found a baby boy abandoned by his mother 
beside a tank near Banaras. He took the child 
I home to his wife who nursed him and brought him 

up as her own son. He was given the name of 
Kabir, which in the Arabic language means “great.” 

I When he grew up, Kabir followed his foster- 

I father’s occupation. But his habits and behaviour 

| were quite different from those of the other weavers, 

j While working at his loom, he often sang hymns 

in praise of God. In his leisure hours, he always 
liked to be in the company of holy men. 

In those days there lived in India a great saint 
and preacher called Ramananda, who had left his 
home in the South and had come to Banaras to 
preach. Kabir’s greatest desire was to make 
Ramananda his guru or spiritual guide. But as 
Ramananda was a Brahmin and Kabir was a 
Muslim, he was afraid that the great religious 
j teacher would not accept him as a disciple. So he 
hit upon a plan of attracting the saint’s attention. 

Kabir knew that Ramananda got up very 
early in the morning and went down the steps of 
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I and lay down on one of the river steps. As 
Ramananda came down the steps before daybreak 
for his usual bath, he trod on the sleeping man. 

4 {< Ram, Ram,” he exclaimed in astonishment. 

I Kabir at once jumped up and threw himself at 
the feet of the preacher saying, “You have given 
me the mantram, ‘Ram, Ram.’ I have become 
your disciple.” From that time on Ramananda 
accepted Kabir as his disciple. 

A When Kabir himself started preaching, he 
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earned the displeasure of both the Hindus and 
the Muslims. The Hindus did ilot like him 
because he was a Muslim who meddled with 
their religion; the Muslims were opposed to him 
because he had adopted some Hindu doctrines. 
But, by and by, he collected round him a small 
band of faithful followers whose number increased 
as time went on. 

Kabir composed numerous songs which are in 
th§,Jorm of D ohas- He was a skilled musician 
and sang these songs to the music of the flute. 
The Dohas have attained wide popularity and are 
sung all over India. It is through them that we 
learn such a lot about the noble teachings of this 
pofet-saint. 

In one of his beautiful songs Kabir says: 

“Ram and Rahim are one. Hari dwells in the 
east; Allah dwells in the west. Search your heart, 
for there you will find him. He is neither in the 
\ temple nor in the mosque. If you are a true 
seeker, you will at once see him.” 

Kabir’s life and teaching have had considerable 
influence on the Hindus as well as the Muslims. 
He went about preaching the greatness and glory 
of God. He hated pretence and hypocrisy and 
called upon the people to put the things of God 
above everything else. 

In 1528, feeble and broken down in health, 
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he died at Gorakhpur, 

A story which has come down the ages says 
that when Kabir died, the Hindus and Muslims 
quarrelled over his dead body. The Hindus 
desired to burn his body and the Muslims wanted 
to bury it. Then Kabir himself appeared before 
them and said, “Lift the cloth and look beneath.” 

This they did. The dead body had disappeared, 
and in its place was a heap of lovely flowers. 

The Muslims took one half of it and buried 
it at Gorakhpur. The other half was taken by 
the Hindus to the Holy City of Banaras and burnt. 

On the passage 

1. Who looked after Kabir m his childhood? 

2. How was Kabir different from the other weavers? 

3. Why had Kabir to think of a plan to attract 

Ramananda’s attention? 

4. What was the plan? How did it work out? 

5. Why were both the Hindus and the Muslims op¬ 

posed to Kabir in the beginning? 

6. What did Kabir compose? Mention the theme of 

one of his songs. 

7. What was the central theme of Kabir’s teachings? 
Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

occupation; in praise of; leisure hoiffs; earned 
the displeasure of; meddled with; attained popu¬ 
larity; pretence; broken down in health. 
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2. Which words in the passage mean the following? 

left in a cruel way; a religious song; connected 
with God or with sacred things; a great deal of; 
putting on a false appearance of goodness. 

3. Complete the following list of verbs and nouns: 

Verbs Nouns 

— - behaviour 


astonish 



Something to find out 

1. What were the important teachings of Rama- 

nanda? 

2. Who were the great saints of Maharashtra? 
Something to write 

Write in your own words an account of how Kabir 
became Ramananda’s disciple. 

19. THE RIVULET 

Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea; 

Thy tribute wave 1 deliver: 

No more by thee my steps shall be, 

For ever and for ever. 

Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 

A rivulet and then a river: 

Nowhere by thee my steps shall be, 

For ever and for ever. 


But here will sigh thine alder tree, 

And here thine aspen shiver; 

And here by thee will hum the bee, 

For ever and for ever. 

A thousand suns will stream on thee, 

A thousand moons will quiver; 

But not by thee my steps shall be, 
Forever and forever. 

Lord Tennyson 

1. Show that The Rivulet is a poem of farewell. 

%. What is the rivulet’s ‘tribute wave’? 

3. The poet suggests the soft flow of the river by the 

use of soft consonants and long vowel sounds. 
Quote the line where this device has been skilfully 
used. 

4. What will make the alder tree ‘sigh’ and the aspens 

‘shiver’? 

5. Poets repeat certain words and phrases and some¬ 

times whole lines in the poem. This device called 
repetition is used to give expression to the poet’s 
deep feeling and also to produce a pleasant musical 
effect. Give examples from this poem of repeti¬ 
tion. 

6. Explain:, 

A thousand suns will stream on thee, 

■ A thousand moons will quiver. 




20. A FAMOUS INVENTOR—I 

The story of Thomas Edison 

Today we do not think it strange that news can 
be carried by telegraph from one end of the 
world to the other in a few moments, and to 
several different countries at once. Nor do many 
of us stop to think over such wonders as electric 
light, gramophones, and talking-pictures. Still, 
we should not forget how much we owe to the 
man who made them possible for us, the great 
American inventor, Thomas Alva Edison. 

Even as a very little boy, about the year 1850, 
Edison was always eager to discover ‘how things 
were done.’ When he was eleven years old, he 
got a job as a newsboy in a train in the American 
state of Michigan. Before he was fifteen, he 
was printing a small newspaper in a luggage-van 
on the train as he travelled to and from the city 
of Detroit 

The paper, which he sold on the train, was, so 
we are told, ‘a lithe bit of a thing, about the size 
of a lady’s handkerchief.’ Young ‘Al’, as he wa.& 
called, got the scraps of news for it by telegraph, 
a new invention in which he was very interested,. 

At home, when work was over for the d$y, 
Edison found time to study science, electricity, 
and the telegraph. He and a boy friend fixed up 
telegraph lines between their houses, and got a 
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good deal of fun, as well as practice, in sending 
and receiving messages. 

One day young Edison, at a great risk to his 
own life, rescued the infant son of a station- 
master from almost under the wheels of a goods 
train. The station-master was a telegraph operator, 
and to show his thanks to young Edison, he gave 
the boy lessons in telegraphy. At the end of 
three months Al knew as much about the subject 
as his teacher did. 

From the age of eighteen, for nearly ten years, 
Edison led a wandering life in many cities of the 
United States. He earned his living as a telegraph 
operator, but in his spare time he was always 
making experiments in science, and working out 
inventions.; Through all his wanderings,’ we are 
told, ‘he never lost sight of his one great aim—to 
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be a successful inventor.’ 

When he was still a young man, he obtained a 
post as a manager in an office in New York. He 
opened a workshop, and then devoted every moment 
that he could spare to his beloved inventing. 

He completed several inventions, and when he 
had sold the first of them to a large telegraph 
company, he gave up his New York workshop 
and his post in the office, and opened a factory 
in the town of Newark, New Jersey. Here, along 
with several helpers, he worked upon his inventions 
day and night. 

The telegraph company bought several other 
inventions from Edison. By means of these it 
became possible to send several messages each 
way along the same wire at the same time! Such 
inventions saved the company millions of pounds 
in the cost of wire alone. 

Edison, who was by this time becoming quite 
wealthy, wished to continue his experiments, and 
so, in order to have more time for his work, he 
left his Newark factory under a manager, and 
went to live at a place called Menlo Park, not far 
from New York. 

On the passage 

1. To which country did Edison belong? 

2. What was he always eager to do? 
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3. What was his first work? 

4. What did he study at home? 

5. What brave deed did he perform and what was 

his reward? 

6. How did he earn his living as a young man? 

7. How were his early inventions useful to the tele¬ 

graph company? 

Words and phrases 

1. Use the following phrases in sentences of your 
own: 

scraps of news; a wandering life; earned his 
living; lost sight of. 

2. Which adjective is used to describe ‘time left over 

from work’? 

3. ‘Today we do not think it strange.....’ Find 

three other words each of which can be used in¬ 
stead of strange. 

Something to think about 

What do you think is required of one who wishes 
to be a successful inventor? 


21. A FAMOUS INVENTOR—II 

About the year 1875, many people were trying to 
discover a means of carrying speech over long 
distances with the aid of electricity—or, as we say, 
by telephone. A Scotsman named Alexander 
Graham Bell, who lived in America, had invented a 
way of doing this, but his telephone was not a very 
great success, for it could not be put to any real use. 
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Edison, who saw how useful the telephone 
would be in business, became interested in the 
new idea. He invented an instrument which 
made it possible for the human voice to be carried 
across immense distances. The telegraph company 
eagerly bought Edison’s invention, paying him a 
hundred thousand dollars for it, and telephone 
exchanges were set up all over the country. 

We all know the ‘Hello!’ with which everyone 
begins a telephone talk. When the telephone 
came into use at first, people used to ring a bell 
and then ask politely, ‘Are you there?’ or ‘Are 
you ready to talk?’ 

Edison, being a busy man, had no time for this. 

‘He caught up the receiver one day,’ so a friend 
of his tells us, ‘and shouted into it one word: 

“Hello!”’ From that time this little word went 
round the world,, and even today it is used in 
telephone talk in nearly every language. 

The ‘Wizard of Menlo Park’, as Edison was 
called, continued to bring out one wonderful 
invention after another. ' He saw the first electric 
lamp, and later, after many failures, he improved 
upon it by inventing a lamp which was the real 
beginning of the electric lamp as we know it today. 

The Edison Electric Light Company was | 

formed, and Edison had his factory at Menlo [ 

Park lit up by electricity. The lamps, strung on I 
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a wire, were hung from the trees, and they burned 
day and night for over a week, a constant wonder 
to the thousands of folk who travelled miles to 
see them. 

Soon after the wonderful show at Menlo Park, 
a report was spread that the evening star was 
really not a star at all, but an electric lamp which 
Edison had sent up at the tail of an invisible 
balloon! Hundreds of people believed this story, 
and for quite a long time the light was called the 
‘Edison Star.’ The inventor,’ says one writer, 
‘often had a quiet chuckle over the idea that he 
should have attempted to light up the sky.’ 

The phonograph, or talking-machine, was 
another of Edison’s great inventions. This was 
an instrument by which the waves of sound set 
going by the human voice were caught and 
recorded; it was really the first gramophone, and 
was the, first step towards the talking-picture 
of today. 

When he invented the phonograph, Edison 
spoke of some of the mariy uses to which it would 
be put. It would be used at public meetings, in 
offices, in schools, in homes for the blind, in 
private houses. Many years later, he was much 
amused to hear of one odd use to which it had 
been put. A London coster, who had lost his 
voice through illness, got a coster friend of his to 
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make phonograph records, at the top of his voice, 
of such remarks as Tomatoes, two pence a pound!’ 
‘Green peas, three pence the half-peck!’ 



The phonograph was then placed among 
the pile of vegetables in the coster’s cart, and 
taken to one of the busiest parts of London. 
There, while other costers were trying to shout 
each other down, the machine, was set working. 
A crowd of buyers gathered round, and soon the 
owner had sold out the whole of his stock without 
saying a single word! 

Edison also invented the ‘kinetoscope’, or, as 
we should call it today, the cinematograph; an 
electric pen; an addressing machine; an electric 
locomotive and many other wonderful things. 
Indeed, it would need a large book to describe 
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and explain all the amazing inventions which were 
thought out by his marvellous brain and given 
to the world for the service of man. 

Dorothy King 

On the passage 

1. How did Edison improve on Alexander, Graham 

Bell’s idea of the telephone? 

2. How did the word ‘Hello’ come to be used in 

telephone conversation? 

3. What did thousands of folk travel miles to see? 

4. Why was the evening star called the ‘Edison 

Star’? 

5. To what strange use did the London vegetable- 

seller put the phonograph? 

Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

immense; with the aid of; a constant wonder; 
eagerly; marvellous. 

Something to find out 

From which language have the following words 
been made? 

gramophone, telephone, phonograph, telegraph 
Something to write 

Name any five of Edison’s inventions which are 
mentioned in the passage. Which do you think is the 
most useful? Why do you think so? 
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22, THE WIND 

Why does the wind so want to be 
Here in my little room with me? 

He’s all the world to blow about, 

But just because I keep him out 
He cannot be a moment still, 

But frets upon my window sill, 

And sometimes brings a noisy rain 
To help him batter at the pane. 

Upon my door he comes to knock. 

He rattles, rattles at the lock 
And lifts the latch and stirs the key— 

Then waits a moment breathlessly, 

And soon, more fiercely than before, 

He shakes my little trembling door, 

And though “Come in, Come in!” I say, 

He neither comes nor goes away. 

Barefoot across the chilly floor 
I run and open wide the door; 

He rushes in, and back again 
He goes to batter door and pane, 

Pleased to have blown my candle out. 

He’s all the world to blow about, 

Why does he want so much to be 
Here in my little room with me? 

E, Rendall 


i 


1. Who do you think is speaking in the poem? What 

is the gist of his complaint? 

2. Name all the wind’s misdeeds as described in the 

poem. 

3. ‘But frets upon my window sill.’ Explain the full 

meaning of the word in italics. 

4. Quote the lines giving a striking picture of the wind’s 

action on the door. 

5. Why does the person speaking in the poem say, 

'Come in, Come in!’? 

6. What evidence do you find in the poem to show that 

the wind’s misbehaviour described here occurs at 
bedtime? 

7. The wind is personified in the poem. Quote the lines 

containing the personification. 
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23. THE BISON AND THE DRUM-1 

( Hari, the Jungle Lad, tells the story.) 

Now and then, in the course of beating animals 
out of the bushes and hiding-places, we would run 
into danger, I remember the following incident 
very distinctly. I was alone with my fellow-beater 
when we heard a sudden snort very close to 
us in a tall bush. Our drums stopped as we 
heard the challenge of this unseen beast. The 
drummer grew livid and speechless with terror. 

“It is a bison,” I said. “Go on beating the 
drum.” 

He beat the drum once more, but the sound 
was drowned by the fierce bellowing of the brute 
still lingering in his hiding-place. The fellow 
dropped/his drum, turned on his heel and ran, 
and there I was left facing a monster of a bison 
in the heart of the jungle. 

Very soon after my eyes had become accustomed 
to the dimness of the bush before me, I could 
see his angry eyes and long horns. Not a twig 
pioved, not a sapling trembled to give any 
indication of what he was going to do. I bent over 
and picked up the drum-sticks which the drummer 
had thrown down on the ground before running 
away. There was nothing between me and 
this beast except the drum, which was two and a 
half feet long. In fact, it was much like a 
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barrel lying on its side, and one could beat it on 
either end and make a noise. 

I knew by the tense silence that had fallen 
upon us that the bison was watching to see which 
way I might go, and he was also making ready 
to charge at me and gore me to death. It was an 
intense study in feelings. He was drawing up 
an estimate of what I felt and what I intended 
to do, while I was trying to make out his feelings 
towards me. Apparently both of us were 
frightened, and also both of us knew it. What 
should we do? He was intent on killing me—I 
could tell it by the glare of hate in his eye. 
I had no weapon but a knife. 

Suddenly, I saw him put down his head. In a 
second he was charging me. I beat on the drum 
with a terrible bang, and he stopped dead in his 
tracks. Now his head was out of the bush, I could 
see the mane under his chin, and also that if I was 
to try and stab him it would be just where the hair 
began down his throat. 

The drum had two ends and was lying with its 
side towards the bison. What I planned was to 
nestle at one end while I reached around and beat 
upon the other, so that he would charge at the 
end from which the noise came, while I .leaped 
into the, bush. What made me think of 
attempting such a curious stratagem was the idea 
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that if he plunged his head into the big drum he 
might be caught there in darkness, for nothing 
brings an animal to a dead stop so quickly as a 
sudden plunge into the dark. 


On the passage 

1. What was Hari’s job in the jungle? 

2. Why did his fellow-beater at once run away into 

the jungle? 

3. What was the dangerous situation in which Hari 

found himself? 

4. ‘It was an intense study in feelings.’ Explain. 
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5. What was Hari’s plan of escape? 

6. Why did he think of such an unusual plan? 

Words and phrases 

1. Give other words for: 

incident, distinctly, dimness, indication, charge, 
stratagem. 

2. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

challenge; run into danger; curious; lingering; 
accustomed to; apparently; tense silence. 

3. Express the following in another way: 

(a) The drummer grew livid and speechless 

with terror. 

(b) I was left facing a monster of a bison. 

(c) He was drawing up an estimate of what I 

felt. 

(d) He stopped dead in his tracks. 

Something to find out 

What is the method followed in hunting wild ele¬ 
phants? 

Something to think about 

What evidence is there in the passage to show that 
the teller of the story is a small boy? 


24. THE BISON AND THE DRUM-II 

I CREPT close to the ground and beat another 
roll on the other side of the drum and awaited 
developments. But the beast would not charge. 
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Evidently he did not like the look of the situation. 
I saw him raise his head and gaze about. I lay 
still as a corpse. Nothing moved. He could 
smell me as I could smell him, and thought that 
the game was over. I gave myself up as dead; 
nothing could have saved me now. But instead 
of charging into the drum or charging at me he 
walked quietly over and stood facing the end of 
the drum which I had struck a moment before. 

Perhaps after all he had not seen me as I 
crouched. Then the bison smelled the air and 
stretched his neck and drew his nose closer. In 
a flash I knew that he was trying to make out 
whether it was cowhide on the drum or human 
hide that he was smelling. Just as his nose drew 
closest, I beat a terrible roll, this time at the end 
where I was crouching. The bison jumped back¬ 
wards and then bounded off and disappeared into 
the bush again. That did not mean safety for 
me. I knew the moment I got up to move away 
he would come out and attack me. There was 
only one thing to do. I crawled to the drum’s 
middle and from the other side pushed it on end 
like a barrel, all the time ambushing myself 
behind it. 

I felt a strange stir go through the bush, which 
meant that the bison was so frightened that his 
skin was trembling. I almost felt myself safe 
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again. Just at that instant he gave a terrific bellow 
j and charged. Fortunately, I had expected this 
to happen, so I moved away from the drum, and 
in a second I saw it rolling on the ground and 
the bison trying his best to put his horns in it. 
He was butting at the barrel side of it instead of 
the side that had the hide; that started it rolling 
away with the bison in pursuit. I took my chance 
and slid into the bush and made for a tree. I 
could see his sharp hoofs slashing in the grass 
and the drum rolling on until finally it was 
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stopped by a sapling. 

The bison paused for a moment, then charged 
at it from another angle. The cowhide broke 
with a slight explosive noise, and in a minute the 
bison was frantically running around with the 
drum on his head. He jumped and skipped 
madly about, yet he could not shake the thing 
from his horns. He smashed through the bush 
again and came and stood right under the branch 
of the tree where I was hidden. He was hardly a 
foot below me, and 1 could smell his hot, pungent 
breath. There was an instant’s pause. 

Suddenly a devilish thought seized me, and 
I reached down and beat upon the drum with 
my hand. He bellowed furiously and smashed 
against the tree. The drum went to pieces, and ji 
along with it one of the horns of the poor beast. 

Then, still bellowing like a maniac, he disappeared 
into the bush on the other side. I got down 
from my tree and went forward in the direction 
of the sound of the other beaters. 

From Dhan Gopal Mukerji’s 
HARI, THE JUNGLE LAD 

On the passage 

1. Why would the bison not charge in the beginning? 

2. How exactly did he behave and for what purpose? 

3 What happened when Hari beat a ‘terrible roll’ on 

the drum? 
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4. ‘There was {according to Hari) only one thing to 

do.’ What was that? 

5. How did the drum start rolling away? 

6. What happened after the bison had broken the 

cowhide? 

7. How did the adventure end? 

Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

corpse; in a flash; bounded off; in pursuit: 
frantically; pungent; explosive. 

2. Point out the difference between: 

(a) slashed and smashed; 

(b) make out and make for; 

(c) crouched and crawled. ■ 

3. Explain the following: 

(a) I awaited developments. 

(b) Evidently he did not like the look of the 

situation. 

(c) I thought that the game was over. 

Something to think about \ 

1. ‘Suddenly a devilish thought seized me.’ 

Why is the thought called ‘devilish’? 

2. Does the end of the story make you laugh at the 

bison or feel sorry for him? 

3. Give another suitable title for the story. 

Something to write 

Write an imaginary account of a dangerous adven¬ 
ture in which you played an active part. 




25. TWILIGHT 
I 

Twilight it is, and the far woods are dim, and the 
rooks cry and call. 

Down in the valley the lamps, and the mist, and 
a star over all, 

There by the rick, where they thresh, is the drone 
at an end, 

Twilight it is, and I travel the road with my 
friend. 

John Masefield 


II 

I climbed a hill as light fell short, 

And rooks came home in scramble sort, 
And filled the trees and flapped and fought 
And sang themselves to sleep; 

An owl from nowhere with no sound 
Swung by and soon was nowhere found, 

I heard him calling half-way round, 
Holloing loud and deep; 
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A pair of stars, faint pins of light, 

Then many a star, sailed into sight, 

And all the stars, the flower of night, 

Were round me at a leap; 

To tell how still the valleys lay 
I heard a watch-dog miles away 
And bells of distant sheep. 

Ralph Hodgson 

1. Why is the poem called Twilight 5 ? Can you suggest 

another suitable title? 

2. How is the owl’s flight described by the poet? 

3. Quote the line in which the sound of the words used 

echoes the call of the owl. 

4. Show how the twilight is changed into a starry night. 

Why are the stars called‘the flower of night 5 ? 

5. Which words in the last two stanzas serve to empha¬ 

size the stillness of the valley? 

6. Give the arrangement of the rhymes in the poem. 

7. Compare this poem with Walter de la Mare’s 

‘Silver.’ In what ways are the poems alike and 
what differences do you notice between them? 


26. THE BITER BIT 

A pirate play in six scenes 

About two centuries ago many bold sea-rovers 
lived at the expense of peaceful traders whose ships they 
plundered, One of the best-known pirates was John 
Avery. 

The people in the play 
John Avery, first mate of the Duke 

A rather short fat man, with a jolly face 
Will Tucker, bo 1 sun of the Duke 
Silas Peck, first mate of the Duchess 
Mr. Adams, a merchant in Bideford 
Captain Budd 
Captain Walker 

Other sailors, sergeant of dragoons, soldiers 
SCENE I 

Year, 1694. A tavern in Bristol Avery, 
Tucker, Peck, and a few sailors are seated round 
a table, talking and chinking, 

Avery (heartily): Now, my good fellows, just 
listen to me. You all know why we have come 
here. It is because we are tired of working while 
other folks make all the profit. Why should we 
starve on salt meat and biscuit to fill the pockets 
of fat directors in London or Bristol here ? 

Silas Peck s Starving seems to have done you 
small harm anyway, Jack! 

(The sailors laugh ) 
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Avery (laughing and patting his stomach ): Well, 
that’s because I’ve known how to take care of 
myself. And now I’m going to take care of you 
lads, too. (He pauses to take a drink) Now, 
out in the harbour there ( pointing) lies the Duke , 
as trim a craft as I ever clapped eyes on, with 
thirty guns and a hundred men. That ship, in the 
right hands—mark you, I say in the right hands-— 
could be mighty useful. I’vd sailed from here to 
India and back again many a time, and I know 
there’s many a lucky prize to be picked up in 
the East if only one is prepared to take a few 
risks. And off the east coast of Africa there’s 
an island called Madagascar, where a man that’s 
made his money could live like a king, and no 
questions asked. Why, I remember when I was 
a young shaver of twenty- 
WlLL TUCKER: Aye, that’s all right, Jack, but 
let’s get down to the business. We all know 
we’re going a-pirating, and as for taking chances, 
there’s not a man here that would not throw his 
best friend overboard for a handful of gold pieces. 
(A few of the sailors laugh.) What’s the plan? 
That’s what we want to know. 

Avery (speaking softly): Well, listen. At twelve 
o’clock tomorrow night the tide will be right for 
weighing anchor. Silas Peck here is going to 
row over with sixteen men from the Duchess. 
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That’s right, isn’t it, Silas? 

Silas P.: Aye, sixteen, counting myself. 

AVERY: With twenty-one men who are here 
from the Duke, that makes thirty-seven; and if 
thirty-seven men can’t handle the Duke, I m not 
a sailor. 

A SAILOR: What about the rest of the crew? 
Another Sailor: Aye, and the captain and the 
second mate? 

AvERY: I reckon you can leave them to me: 
John Avery makes no mistakes. The Dukes as 
good as ours if— 

Several Sailors: Aye, if what? 

AVERY: (firmly)- If every mother’s son among 
you sees to it that his tongue does not wag before 
midnight tomorrow. 

(The others crowd round Avery, patting his 
shoulder.) 

Various Sailors: I’m with you, Jack! -It’s a 
bargain, Jack! — Good old John Avery!. 

SCENE II 

A year later. In the cabin of the Fanny , off 
the Isle of Madagascar; Captain Avery seated at 
a table; Silas Peck, first mate, and Will Tucker, 
second mate, standing opposite him. 

AVERY (cheerily): Well, Will, what’s the trouble? 
Will T.: ’Tis this, Cap’n, to make no'bones about 
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it, that the men are discontented. 

AvERY (still cheery): What, discontented — after 
all I’ve done for them? Did we not start out with 
one ship, and have we not now got three? And 
as for ourselves, we have the Fanny instead of the 
old Duke, and I’ll wager the Fanny can show a 
clean pair of heels to any ship in these seas! 
Besides, haven’t I brought you all to Madagascar 
here, where we have nought to do but' sit around 
all day, with half a hundred slaves to wait on us? 
SlLAS P.: Aye, Cap’n, that’s just the trouble. The 
men are tired of sitting round doing nothing: they 
want to be using these fine ships of yours, and 
laying hands on that gold and silver you used to 
talk so much about. 

AvERY (sighing): Ah well, I must say this life is 
greatly to my liking. Still, let it never be said that 
Jack Avery’s crew wasn’t happy! (Rising and 
banging his fist on the table) Tell the men well 
sail for the coast of India with the first breeze. 
This is about the time of the year when the Grand 
Mogul sends his treasure-ships to Arabia with 
pilgrims for the holy city of Mecca. Could we 
pick up one of these, our lads would never grumble 
again. Get the ship ready, Silas. Will, you have 
the captains of the Duke and the Myrtle come and 
see me as soon as they-can. 

Silas P. and Will T.: Aye, aye, Cap’n! 
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SCENE III 

Three weeks letter. Captain Avery s cabin 
aboard the Fanny, somewhere in the Arabian Gulf. 
Captain Avery, Captain Budd of the Duke, 
Captain Walker of the Myrtle, Silas Peck and Will 
Tucker, are gathered round a large wooden sea> 
chest , peering into it. As the curtain rises, they 
turn away and seat themselves round the table. 
Avery: Well, lads, we’ve done it! There’s 
enough treasure in that chest, to say nought of 
what’s on the Duke and the Myrtle, to make us 
all rich men, once we get home. (He looks over 
at Captain Budd, who sits drumming his fingers 
on the table.) Why, what ails you, Pete? You 
look as though you’d lost a treasure instead of 
having found one! 

CapT. Budd (gloomily): We’re not home yet. 
Will T.: Not home! Of course we’re not! But 
what of it? We soon will be. 

CAPT. Budd: So you think (suddenly becoming 
angry.) Whose ship was it that we captured? 
Tell me that! 

Will T.: Why, the Grand Mogul’s, of course. 
CAPT. Budd: Aye, the Grand Mogul’s. Do you 
not think that he will send a whole fleet after us, 
to capture us and hang us all from the yard-arm? 
CAPT. Walker: Aye, and there’s the East India 
Company, too!. They’ll be after our blood, sure 


enough, for interfering with their Indian friends! 
Avery (smiling) : Well, and what of it? The 
Fanny can outsail any ship in these seas. 

CAPT. Budd: The Fanny, yes, but what of us 
aboard the Duke ? 

CAPT. WALKER: And the Myrtle ? You’ll be safe 
enough, but we’ll be caught with our treasure. 
Avery (pretends to be, thinking): Well, if that’s 
all that you fear, there’s nought for it but to put 
all the treasure aboard my ship. Then if we’re 
chased, we’ll scatter and meet later. If either of 
you is caught, why, you’re innocent traders with 
nothing to fear! 

CAPT. Budd (thinking deeply and stroking his 
chin): Not a bad plan, Captain Avery, not a bad 
plan. It suits me. 

AVERY: What say you, Walker? 

CAPT. WALKER: A sound plan, in truth. Where 
shall we meet? 

SILAS P.: Providence, in the Bahamas. I know 
the place well. The harbour, there is good, and 
no one will interfere. 

Avery: Right; then you can send the treasure 
aboard tonight, and we’ll call that settled. 

(He rises and shakes hands with Captain Budd 
and Captain Walker, who go out Avery sits back 
in his chair and laughs loudly .) 

Silas P. (surprised): What’s the matter, Cap’n? 

•VII—4 
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Avery: Matter! Nought is the matter. Only ] 
that as soon as we get that treasure aboard we’ll ? 
be off to Providence as fast as the wind can take 
us, and we’ll have all the treasure for ourselves! 

(Silas, and Will stare at him amazed, then they 
laugh and slap him on the back) 

WILL T.: Upon my soul, Cap’n! You’re the 
craftiest pirate that ever sailed the seas! 

Silas P. (as he and Will go out): So he is! So he 
is! .Jack Avery certainly knows how to look after 
his men! 

Avery (alone, suddenly serious): Aye, and John 
Avery knows how to look after himself, too! 

SCENE IV 

Six months later . Captain Avery’s cabin aboard 
the Fanny, in the harbour of Providence, Bahamas . 

The treasure is being shared out, and the last few 
men are filing past the Captains table . Each 
receives a bag of gold and silver, which is handed 
to Avery from the chests behind by Silas Peck and 
Will Tucker. The men, after receiving their share,, 
crowd round the doorway, most of them outside . 

Avery (giving out the last bag) : There now, lads, 
that’s the lot! That’s fifty-six bags of gold and 
silver. Silas, Will and I weighed them out 
ourselves, every piece of them, didn’t we? 



SILAS P. and WILL T.; Aye, Cap’n, that we did! 
Avery: You can weigh them for yourselves and 
you’ll find there’s not an ounce of difference 
And here’s mine (holding up a bag and dropping 
it on the table); the same as all the rest 
A Sailor : ’Tis noble of you, Cap’n, to share and 
share alike with us all, but we do think, my mates 
and I, you ought to have a double share, seeing 


is 
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you managed the whole affair. 

Other Sailors: That’s right! Hear, hear! So 
he should! 

Avery : Nay, lads, I couldn’t have done anything 
without you to back me up. f always like to treat 
my men as they deserve. And now I’ve got to 
say good-bye to you lads. Right sorry I am to 
do it, but every ship in the King’s navy must be 
on the watch for us now. There’s only one thing 
to do; we must scuttle the Fanny, and each of us 
must look out for himself. It shouldn’t be hard 
to pick up a ship for America, or even England, 
if you like to risk it. 

SILAS P.: Three cheers for Cap’n Avery! 

(They all cheer heartily .) 

AVERY: Thank ye, men! Thank ye! And good 
luck to you all! (All go out except Avery. From 
a pocket in his coat he takes out a small bag, and 
peers into it.) It’s lucky none of them ever clapped 
eyes on this bag of diamonds. There’s more 
wealth in this little bag, I reckon, than in all the rest 
of the treasure put together. (Looks up and laughs.) 
The craftiest pirate that ever sailed the seas!’ 

SCENE V 

Three years later. The office of Mr. Adams, 
merchant of Bideford. Mr. Adams at a table• 
Enter Captain Avery. 


MR. AdAMS: Well, Captain, and what can 1 do 
for you? Pray be seated. 

(Avery sits.) 

AVERY: I came to ask a little favour of you, 
Master Adams. Smith’s my name—Cap’n Jack 
Smith, late of the Crescent out of Falmouth, ope 
hundred tons. Some three years ago I jdid a 
voyage to the Indies on my own account, ajid did 
pretty well by myself, I can tell you. Since then 
I’ve been knocking about the world a bit, 
enjoying myself, as you might say, and what with 
one thing and another, the profits are all gone— 
Mr. Adams (sharply): And now you want me to 
lend you some money. Well, I’m sorry, Captain, 
but it’s no use. I haven’t a pound to spare. 
Avery: I say my profits are all gone — except 
for this. (Pulls out his bag of diamonds and pours 
them out on to the table. Mr. Adams picks them 
up and looks amazed). These were given to me 
by an Indian prince whose life I saved off the 
coast of Ceylon. 

Mr, Adams (suddenly polite): Of course when I 
say I haven’t any money, I don’t mean to say I 
couldn’t get any. Some of my friends might be 
willing to help. Er-how much were you thinking 
of selling your diamonds for, Captain Smith? 
AVERY: Ten thousand pounds. I know some¬ 
thing about stones, mark you, and there’s thirty 
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thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds there, or I’m 
a Dutchman. But you can have them for ten 
thousand, for I need the money, and that’s the 
truth. 

Mr. Adams: Ten thousand pounds is a lot of 
money, but I’ll talk with some friends and see what 
we can do. Of course we should have to examine 
the stones! Suppose I give you fifty pounds now, 
and you leave the diamonds with me, and come 
back in three days’time? 

Avery : Weil, it’s a lot to leave behind, but I 
know these stones, for many’s the time I’ve looked 
them over, and I’m sure, Mr. Adams, you wouldn’t 
rob an honest merchant. 

Mr. Adams: Of course not, Captain, of course 
not. Believe me, I shall guard your stones as 
though they were my own. 

Avery: Right, then I shall return here in three 
days. ■ 

SCENE VI 

Three days later Mr. Adams’s office at Bideford. 
Mr. Adams at his table as before Enter Avery. 

Avery: Good day to you, sir, I’ve come for my 
ten thousand pounds. 

Mr. Adams: Your ten thousand pounds? Oh! the 
money for the diamonds, I suppose you mean? 
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Avery: Why, of course! What else could I mean? 
Mr. Adams (coolly) : But are you sure they are 
your diamonds? . 

Avery ( playfully ): Of course, they’re mine. 
(Grotring serious) Didn’t I tell you they were given 
to me by an Indian prince for saving his life off the 
coast of Ceylon? 

Mr. Adams: And I think, Captain Avery , that 
those same diamonds were stolen from a ship be¬ 
longing to the Grand Mogul in the Gulf of Arabia. 
Avery (looking startled)'. What? (In a hoarse 
whisper) How did you know? 

Mr. Adams: Know? Why, it would be difficult 
not to know, when news of your crimes has been 
made known to every port in this kingdom, and 
the Lords Justices and the East India Company 
have put a reward of one thousand pounds on 
your head! Besides, Captain Avery, there is no 
such ship as the Crescent, out, of Falmouth, and 
never has been. 

Avery (furiously): You blackhearted scoundrel, 
are you trying to rob me? Master Adams, I’ve 
made better men than you walk the plank many 
a time, and if you think that you’re going to get 
away with thirty thousand pounds’ worth of 
diamonds by a scurvy trick like this, you re very 
much mistaken. You’ll be hearing from me 
again! Good day to you! (Marches to the door 
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where he is pulled up sharp by a sergeant of 
dragoons and three soldiers, who have just appeared.) 
AVERY: What—? 

SERGEANT: John Avery, I arrest you in the 
King’s name, on a charge of piracy on the high seas! 

(Soldiers seize Avery. He struggles for a 
moment, looking round for some way of escape, 
then suddenly his anger drops from him, and he 
becomes his old cheery self again.) 

Avery (laughing): Well, Mr. Adams, I 
congratulate you. You’ve outsailed the craftiest 
pirate that ever sailed the seas! (Turning back 
as the soldiers lead him out) You may keep the 
few stones I gave you; I shan’t need them on 
the gallows. 


On the passage 

1. What plan did Avery make to capture the Duke ? 

2 . Why did his men become discontented? 

3. What three ships did they have by the time they 

sailed for the coast of India? 

4. Why did Silas and Will say Avery was the craftiest 

pirate that ever sailed the seas? 

5. What part of the treasure did Avery keep for him¬ 

self? 

6. How did it bring about his capture? 

Words and phrases 

1. Which words in the lesson mean the following? 

gain, reward, hunted, riches, rogue, capture. 

2. Explain the following: 

(a) ‘As trim a craft as I ever clapped eyes on.’ 

(b) Til wager the Fanny can show a clean pair 
of heels.’ 

(c) ‘They’ll be after our blood.’ 

(d) ‘I’ve been knocking about the world a .bit,’ 

. 3. Some of the words used in this play are not often 
used nowadays ( Remember Captain Avery 
lived in the 11 th century .) One such word is 
‘ nought’ which means ‘nothing.’ Make a list of 
all such words you can find in the story. 

Something to think about 

Why is the play called ‘The Biter Bit’? Can you 
think of any other suitable title? 

Something to write 

Imagine that you are one of Captain Avery’s crew. 
Tell the story of one of your adventures. 


T. Kelly 
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27. MAHATMA GANDHI’S SCHOOL 
DAYS-I 

I MUST have been about seven when my father 
left Porbandar for Rajkot to become a member of 
the Rajasthanik Court. There I was put into a 
primary school, and I can well recollect those days, 
including the names and other particulars of the 
teachers who taught me. As at Porbandar, so 
here, there is hardly anything to note about my 
studies. I could only have been a mediocre student. 
From this school I went to the suburban school 
and thence to the high, school, having already 
reached my twelfth year. I do not remember 
having ever told a lie, during this short period, 
either to my teachers or to my school-mates. I 
used to be very shy and avoided all company. My 
books and my lessons were my sole companions. 
To be at school at the stroke of the hour and to 
return home as soon as the school dosed-—that 
was my daily habit. I literally ran back, because 
I could not bear to talk to anybody. I was even 
afraid lest anyone should poke fun at me. 

There is an incident which occurred at the 
examination during my first year at the high school 
and which is worth recording. Mr. Giles, the 
Educational Inspector, had come on a visit of 
inspection. He had set us five words to write as 
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-4 a spelling exercise. One of the words was ‘kettle.’ 
I had mis-spelt it. The teacher tried to prompt 
me with the point of his boot, but I would not be 
prompted. It was beyond me to see that he 
v , wante d me to copy the spelling from my neighbour’s 

slate, for I had thought that the teacher was there 
to supervise us against copying’ The result was 
that all the boys, except myself, were found to have 
spelt every word correctly. Only I had been stupid. 
The teacher tried later to bring this stupidity home 
to me, but without effect. I never could learn the 
art of ‘copying. 5 

Yet the incident did not in the least diminish my 
respect for my teacher. I was by nature blind to 
the faults of elders. Later I came to know of 
ma ny other failings of this teacher, but my regard 
for him remained the same. 1 For I had learnt to 
carry out the orders of elders, not to scan their 
actions. 

Two other incidents belonging to the same 
period have always clung to my memory; As a 
rule, I had a distaste for any reading beyond my 
'*# school books. The daily lessors had to be done, 
because I disliked being taken to. task by my teacher 
as much as I disliked deceiving him. Therefore, 
I would do the lessons, but often without my mind 
'A on them. Thus when even the lessons could not 
[ be done properly, there was of course no question 
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of any extra reading. But somehow my eyes fell "...,[ 

on a book purchased by my father. It was 
Shravana Pitribhakd Nataka (a play about 
Shravana’s devotion to his parents). I read it with 
intense interest. There came to our place about , fr 
the same time itinerant showmen. One of the 
pictures I was shown was of Shravana carrying, by 
means of slings fitted to his shoulders, his blind 
parents on a pilgrimage. The book and the picture 
left an indelible impression on my mind. ‘Here 
is an example for you to copy,’ I said to myself. 

The agonized lament of the parents over Shravana’s 
death is still fresh in my memory. The melting 
tune moved me deeply, and I played it on a 
concertina which my father had purchased for me. ; 

There was a similar incident connected with # 
another play. Just about this time, I had secured 
my father’s permission to see a play performed 
by a certain dramatic company. The play— 
Harishchandra —captured my heart. I could never 
be tired of seeing it. But how often should I be 
permitted to go? It haunted me and I must have 
acted Harishchandra to myself times without 
number. “Why should not all be truthful like 
Harishchandra?” was the; question I asked myself 
day and night. To follow truth and to go through 
all the ordeals that Harishchandra went through 
was the one ideal it inspired in me. I literally 
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believed in the story of Harishchandra. The 
thought of it all often made me weep. My 
commonsense tells me today that Harishchandra 
could not have been a historical character. Still 
both Harishchandra and Shravana are living 
realities for me, and I am sure I should be moved as 
before if I were to read those plays again today, 

On the passage 

i I.) Describe the character of Mahatma Gandhi as a 
school boy. 

2. What was the ‘stupidity’ for which he was blamed 
by his teacher? 

3. What was his attitude towards his teacher? 

4. How did the story of Shravana affect Gandhiji as 
a boy? 

5. What lesson did he take away from the play 
‘Harishchandra’? 

Words and phrases 

1. Give other words for: 
particulars, recollect, incident, itinerant, 
agonized, literally. 

2. Which words in the lesson mean the following? 

y neither good nor bad; a journey for a religious 

motive; to make less and less; that cannot be 
rubbed or blotted out; kept coming back to the 
j mind; severe tests. 

j 3. Use the following expressions in sentences of your 

own: 

j poke fun at; scan the actions of; blind to; bring 

home to; taken to task; times without number. 
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Something to find out 

Who was Harishchandra? What ordeals did he 
have to pass through? 

Something to write 

Write a few recollections of your early school days. 

28. MAHATMA GANDHI’S SCHOOL 
DAYS—II 

My studies were continued at the high school. 

I always enjoyed the affection of . my teachers. 
Certificates of progress and character used to be 
sent to the parents every year. I never had a 
bad certificate. In fact I even won prizes 
after I passed out of the second standard. In 
the fifth and sixth I obtained scholarships of 
rupees four and ten respectively, an achievement ^ 
for which I have to thank good luck more 
than my merit. For the scholarships were not 
open to all, but reserved for the best boys 
amongst those coming from the Sorath Division 
of Kathiawad. And in those days there could 
not have been many boys from Sorath in a 
class of forty to fifty, 

My own recollection is that I had not any ’ ,r 
high regard for my ability. I used to be 
astonished whenever I won prize* and 
scholarships) But I very ^alously guarded my 
character.' The least little blemish drew tears 
from my eyes, When 1 merited^ or seemed 
to the teacher to merit, a rebuke, it Was 
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unbearable for pie. I remember having once 
received corporal punishment. I did not so 
much mind the punishment, as the fact that 
it was considered my desert. I wept piteously 1} 
That was when I was in the first or second 
standard. There was another such incident 
during the time when I was in the seventh 
standard. Dorabji Edulji Gimi was the 
headmaster then. He had made gymnastics 
and cricket compulsory, l disliked both, 1 never 
took part in any exercise, cricket or football, 
before they were made compulsory. My shyness 
was one of the reasons for this aloofness, 
which I now see was wrong. I then had the 
false hotion that gymnastics had nothing to 
do with education. Today I know that 
physical training should have as much place in 
the curriculum as mental training. 

I may mention, however, that I was none 
the worse for abstaining from exercise. That 
was because I had read in books about the 
benefits of long walks in the open air, and 
having liked the advice, I had formed a habit 
of taking walks, which has still remained with me. 
These walks gave me a fairly hardy constitution. 

The reason of my dislike for gymnastics 
was my keen desire to serve as nurse to my 
father. As soon as the school closed, I 
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would hurry home and begin serving him. 
Compulsory exercises came directly in the way 
of this service. I requested Mr. Gimi to 
exempt me from gymnastics so that I might 
be free to serve my father. But he would not 
listen to me. Now it so happened that one 
Saturday, when we had school in the morning, 
I had to go from home to the school for 
gymnastics at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. I 
had no watch, and the clouds deceived me. 
Before I reached the school the boys had all 
left. The next day Mr. Gimi, examining the 
roll, found me marked absent. Being asked 
the reason for my absence, I told him what 
had happened. He refused to believe me and 
ordered me to pay a fine of one or two annas. 

I was convicted of lying! That deeply pained 
me. How was I to prove my innocence? There 
was no way. I cried in deep anguish. I saw that 
a man of truth must also be a man of care. This 
was the first and last instance of my carelessness in 
school. I have a faint recollection that I finally 
succeeded in getting the fine remitted. The 
exemption from exercise was of course obtained, 
as my father wrote himself to the headmaster 
saying that he wanted me at home after school. 

But though I was none the worse for having 
neglected exercises, I am still paying the penalty 
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'i ano ^ er neglect. I do not know whence I 

\ got not l° n that good handwriting was not 
| a necessary part of education, but I retained 
S it until f went to England. When later, 

4 especially in South Africa, I saw the beautiful 

handwriting of lawyers and young men born and 
educated in South Africa, I was ashamed of 
myself and repented of my neglect. I saw that 
bad handwriting should be regarded as a sign of 
an imperfect education. I tried later to improve 
mine, but it was too late. I could never repair 
the neglect of my youth. Let every young man 
and woman be warned by my example, and 
understand that good handwriting is a necessary 
part of education. 

From M. K. Gandhi’s 

THE .STORY OF MY EXPERIMENTS WITH TRUTH 

On the passage 

1. What are Mahatma Gandhi’s impressions about 
himself as a student? 

2. Why was he deeply grieved when he received cor¬ 
poral punishment? 

3. What was the Second incident of neglect does 
Gandhiji refer and why? 

4. How did Gandhiji make up for his neglect of phy¬ 
sical exercise? 

5. Why did he dislike gymnastics? 

6. Why was he once convicted of lying? What effect 
had this incident on his mind? 
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7, What has Gandhiji to say about handwriting? 
Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

achievement; blemish; wept piteously; in deep 
anguish; false notion; exemption. 

2. Which words in the passage mean the following? 
blame; what is deserved; remaining at a dis¬ 
tance; programme of studies; great pain of body 
or mind; cancelled (a penalty). 

3. Explain the following: 

(a) I was none the worse for abstaining from 

exercise. 

(b) I could never repair the neglect of my youth. 

Something to think about 

Why does Gandhiji say that a man of truth must 
also be a man of care? 

Something to write 

Write two paragraphs on the benefits of physical 
exercise and gymnastics. 


29. FROM A RAILWAY CARRIAGE 

Faster than fairies, faster than witches, 
Bridges and houses, hedges and ditches. 
And charging along like troops in a battle, 
All through the meadows the horses and 
cattle: 
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All of the sights of the hill and the plain 
Fly as thick as driving rain; 

And ever again, in the wink of an eye, 
Painted stations whistle by. 

Here is a child who clambers and 

scrambles, 

All by himself and gathering brambles; 

Here is a tramp who stands and gazes; 

And there is the green for stringing the 
daisies! 

Here is a cart run away in the road, 

Bumping along with man and load; 

And here is a mill and there is a river: 

Each a glimpse and gone for ever. 

R- L. Stevenson 

1. Make a list of all the things which seem to fly when 

seen from the window of a fast-moving train. 

2. Quote the lines containing the two similes in the- 

first stanza. Explain the similes. 

What words has the poet used to show the speed with 
which the ‘painted stations’ pass by? 

4. Describe the word-pictures given in the second 

stanza. 

5. How has the poet suggested the very rough nature 

ot the ground where, the child is gathering the fruit? 

6. How is each of the scenes described ‘gone for ever’? 

7. Show how the rhythm of the poem is suited to the 

theme, 
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30. A VISIT TO. A FILM STUDIO-I 

1 

BRITAIN’S largest film studios are to be found 
about twenty miles from London,' scattered round 
the great city in different districts. To reach any 
one of these studios we shall have to travel by 
train or motor-coach from London. 

Let us suppose that we have arrived at the gates 
of one of them. At first, our welcome seems not 
at all a warm one, for a large notice warns us: 
‘No admission except by arrangement.’ Luckily, 
we have been able to obtain written permission to 
visit the studio, so we are allowed to pass inside 
the gates. “I have to be . very careful,” the 
gateman explains, “for people try all sorts of 
tricks in the hope of obtaining work in a film 
studio.” 

We are soon in sight of the main studio building, 
which stands out, because of its size, from a great 
number of smaller buildings. How like a vast 
aeroplane shed it looks! It has great doors here 
and there, but very few windows. There is, 
indeed, little need for windows, for inside the 
building electricity is used for nearly all lighting. 

Once we have entered the main studio building, 
we find that it is divided into a number of separate 
studios, some quite small, others very large. In 
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these studios shooting takes place. We need not 
be alarmed] for film people speak of ‘shooting a 
film’ just as we speak of ‘taking a photograph.’ 

2 

Let us peep into one of the studios. We notice 
first that quite a number of scenes-, or ‘sets’ as 
they are called, have been put up inside the one 
studio. Here we may find, looking very real 
indeed^asingle room, or even several rooms, of a 
house; there may be, too, a garden, a ship’s deck, 
a dance hall, the inside of a bus, the outside of a 
shop—even a school class-room ! 

Although the sets look very life-like, they are 
made almost entirely of thin wood and plaster. 
The wooden wails of a room are papered like the 
walls of any ordinary room, but the floor is 
covered with varnished paper, which in the finished 
picture will look like highly polished linoleum.- 

Ordinary carpets, furniture, books, and curtains 

are used, while on the walls hang real pictures, 
though often the glass is removed from the frames 
so that no glare may be reflected from the powerful 

studio fights. For the same reason, glass windows 
are usually removed from their frames; in their 
place is used a thin black [gauze) which, in the 
finished picture, will look very like glass. 
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A set of a room usually has no ceiling. It is 
built in this way in order that the great lamps 
which light up the set may shine with their full 
force on the actors and on the scene which is 
being filmed. Besides having no ceiling, a room 
has usually only three walls. Where the fourth 
wall should be, we see the black fcox containing 
the film .camera, and near by is the sound 
microphone. 

Indeed, a film studio is a real land of make- 
believe; and a very confusing place it seems, with 
all the actors and workers busy at their different 
tasks. Besides the director of the film and his 


assistants, there are many others on the floor- 
camera operators, electricians, hairdressers, 
carpenters, painters, and others. To us the 
making of a film seems a very difficult task. Still, 
if we watch carefully while shooting takes place, 
we shall see that these people think it quite 
simple. 

On the passage 

T. What steps are taken to see that unwanted persons 
do not enter a film studio? 

2. Why does the main studio building look like a 

vast aeroplane shed? 

3. What kinds of ‘sets 5 might be found in a studio? 

X. How will a ‘set 5 of a sitting-room be made? 

5. Why has a ‘set 5 of a room only three walls and no 

ceiling? 

6. Mention some of the types of people working in a 

film studio. 

Words and phrases 

1. Make sentence 1 - of your own with the following 
words and phrases: 

scattered; a warm welcome; in the hope of; in 
sight of; alarmed; varnished. 

2. Make sentences showing the difference between 
the following: 

few; a few; veiy few; quite a number of. 
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Something to find out 

How are a storm at sea and the sinking of a ship 
filmed? 

Something to write 

Write two or three paragraphs on the following: 

‘A film studio is a land of make-believe.’ 

31. A VISIT TO A FILM STUDIO-II 
1 

Today we are lucky, for we have looked into the 
studio just as they are going to shoot a scene. 
The studio doors are locked, and already the 
actors are in their places. “Quiet, please!” shouts 
the assistant director, and at once silence falls. 
We visitors must be still too, for if we cough or 
sneeze the ‘shot’ cannot be used, and another will 
have to be taken. 

The camera-man tells the director that the lights 
are £ O.K ’ The assistant director says that every¬ 
one is ready. 

‘O.K.—Shoot!’ the director calls to the camera 
operator, 

Now a funny thing happens. One of the 
camera assistants runs in front of the camera, 
carrying in his hands two flat pieces of wood 
called ‘clappers.’ Striking these together with a 
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f loud bang, the ‘clapper-boy’ shouts into the micro¬ 
phone, which is above his head, the number of 
the scene which is ready to be filmed; then he 
runs back to the camera as quickly as he can. 
1 The noise of the clappers leaves on the sound-film 
a mark which serves as a guide when, later on, 
the sounds of the, picture are fitted to the actions 
of the players. So the quaint antics of the 
clapper-boy are quite important! 

When the clapper-boy is back at the camera, 
the actors begin to act the scene, speaking and 
I playing their parts as if they were on a theatre 
stage. They may move about the set, and they 
sit down and stand up as the director wishes. 
The camera moves about with the actors. 

When the scene is ended, the director shouts 
‘O.K.—Cut!’ Once again the clapper-boy runs 
out in front of the camera and strikes his clappers, 
but this time he does not shout anything. The 
camera is then stopped. 

‘O.K. for sound!’ announces the microphone 
\ ■ operator, meaning that all the. words were clearly 
picked up by the microphone and that no outside 
noises were heard. 

‘O.K. for camera!’ says the camera-man, 
meaning that all the actors and their movements 
have been properly filmed. 

‘O.K.’, says the director, and at once 
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preparations are made to shoot the next scene. 

We are disappointed to find that we cannot 
follow the story as the film is being made. The 
reason is that all the scenes acted in the same set 
are taken one after another, no matter where 
they occur in the story. Afterwards, when the 
film is cut up, each scene is put in its proper 
place along with others, some of which may 
have been ‘shot’ many miles away—in real country 
scenery or even at sea. 



How sunburnt the actors and actresses are! 

The sunburn, however, is not real; it is merely 
brown-tinted paint, or ‘make-up,’ which is put 
on the players’ faces so that'their skin may look 
smooth and natural under the powerful glare 
of the lamps. It is strange, too, to see such 
things as tables covered with yellow table-cloths 
and waiters wearing shirts with yellow fronts. In i 
the finished picture these will appear white. 

It is possible that we may recognize some * 
well-known film ‘stars’ during our visit. We 
cannot help noticing how eagerly they go about 
their work. We may be rather puzzled to see 
some other people who look very like the stars y 
and indeed are dressed in exactly the same way. 

These people are called (stand-ins’: it js their 


duty to stand in place of the stars while the scene 
is being lit up and everything prepared for 
shooting by the chief camera-man. 

After a film has been shot, it has to be 
/developed, printed, cut up, then fitted together 
in the proper order,) We cannot hope to see all 
this being done, for a finished film is very long. 

Perhaps we should like to know just how long 
an ordinary film is. Those of us who are good 
at mental arithmetic can work out this sum as we 
make our way from the studios back to London. 

It takes one second for a foot and a half of 
film to run through the camera and the same 
time when it is shown in a cinema. Most ordinary 
films take an hour and a half to show. How long 
is one such film? 

Well, how long? 

D. Cousland 

On the passage 

1. Why do actors use brown-tinted make-up, and 

waiters wear shirts with yellow fronts? 

2. What are the different stages in the preparation of 

a film? 

3. What is the work of a ‘clapper-boy’ and a ‘stand- 

in’? 

4. What is the meaning of the following calls? 

O.K.—Shoot!; O.K. for sound!; O.K.—Cut!; 

O.K. for camera! 
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5 - Why are people who watch the shooting of a film f 
not able to Mow the story as the film is being 
made? 

Words and phrases. 

1. Give other words for: 

quaint, antics, glare, announces, tinted. 

2. Fill in the blanks with words from the lesson: 

(a) I was very —— to find that my friend 

had left. 

(b) The cracker burst with a loud -- 

(c) No how hard he tries, he cannot 

keep awake after ten o’clock. 

(d) Silence— -as soon as the teacher en¬ 

ters the class. 

(e) After a film lias been shot it has to be — 

and-. 

Something to think about 

1. Why is the director the most important person in 

the making of a film? 

2. Why do the actors have ‘stand-ins’? 

Something to write 

Write an account of the film you have liked the 
best. 


32. ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A 
MAD DOG 

Good people all of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song; 

And if you find it wondrous short, 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man, 

Of whom the world might say 
That still a godly race he ran, 

Whene’er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes; 

4 The naked every day he clad, 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found, 

6 As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound 

And curs of low degree. 

J 

The dog and man at first were friends; 
But when a pique began, 

4 ^ The dog, to gain some private ends, 

I Went mad and bit the man, 
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Around from all the neighb’ring streets 
The wond ring neighbours ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits, 

To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seemed both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye; 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 

B ut 1 soon a wonder came to light 
That showed the rogues they lied: 

The man recovered of the bite, 

The dog it was that died. 

Oliver Goldsmith 

T An elegy is a funeral song, a song of lament for the 
dead. Do you think that the poet is really lament¬ 
ing the death of the mad dog in the story? 

2/ Whom is the poet addressing in particular? 

3. Describe the character of the man from Islington. 

4. What, according to the poet, was the cause for the 

dog’s madness? 

5. Why did the wond’ring neighbours run? 

6. What 'was the wonder that ‘came to light’? 

7. What reason would you give for the dog’s death? 


33. A DOG OF FLANDERS-I 
; 1 

Nello and Patrasche were friends in a friendship 
that had grown day by day, until they loved each 
other very greatly. 

Their home was a little hut on the edge of 
a little village, a Flemish village some miles from 
Antwerp/set amidst flat pastures and corn-lands. 

It had about a score of houses, with shutters of 
bright green or sky-blue, and roofs rose-red or 
black and white, and walls whitewashed until they 
shone in the sun like snow. In the centre of the 
village stood a windmill, placed on a little moss- 
grown slopes it was a landmark to all the level 
country around/' 

The little hut on the edge of the village was the 
home of old Jehan Daas, who had been a soldier, 
and who had brought from the wars nothing 
except a wound, which had made him a cripple. 

When the old man was seventy years old, his 
daughter had died and had left him her two year- 
old son. Jehan could hardly support himself, but 
he took the child without complaining, and he 
soon became welcome and precious to him. Little 
Nello— a pet name for Nicolas —grew rapidly, 
and the old man and the little child lived 
contentedly. 
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It was a very plain little mud-hut indeed, but it 
was as clean and white as a sea-shell, and stood 
in a small plot of garden-ground that yielded 
beans and herbs and pumpkins. 

They were very poor, terribly poor. But the 
old man was very gentle and good to the boy, and 
the boy was a truthful, kind-hearted child; and 
they were happy on a crust and a few leaves of 
cabbage, and asked no more of earth or heaven, 
except indeed that Patrasche. should be always 
with them. 

2 

Patrasche was their helper and their friend. 
Patrasche was hands and feet to both of them. 
Without Patrasche where would they have been? 

For Jehan Daas was old and a cripple, and 
Nello was but a child; and Patrasche was their 
dog. He was a dog of Flanders-yellow of hide, 
large of head and limb, with wolf-like ears that 
stood erect. 

In his thirteenth month Patrasche had been 
sold-to a hard-hearted pedlar, who heaped his 
cart full of pots and pans and buckets, and then 
vases of crockery and brass and tin, and forced 
Patrasche to draw the load as best he might: He 
himself walked along lazily by the side of ,the cart, 
smoking his black pipe, 


One day, after two years of hard work, 
Patrasche was going as usual along one of the 
roads that lead to Antwerp. It was midsummer 
and very warm. His cart was heavy, piled high 
with goods of metal and earthenware. His owner 
walked on without noticing him except by the 
crack of the whip. 

. Thus the dog struggled along on a scorching- 
road, having eaten nothing for twenty-four hours, 
and, what was far worse for him, not having 
tasted water for nearly twelve. Blind with dust, 
sore with blows, and weary with the weight of his 
loadj Patrasche, for once, staggered and fell. 

- , - hi 
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He fell in the middle of the white, dusty road, 
in the full glare of the sun. His master gave him 
an( * Mows, which had often been the only 
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food and drink, the only reward, offered to him. 
But Patrasche was beyond the reach of any 
torture. He lay, as if dead, in the white summer 
dust. 

After a while, finding his blows useless, the 
“pedlar, thinking him dead, struck off the leather 
bands of the harness, and kicked his body aside 
into the grass. Then he pushed the cart lazily 
along the road and left the dying dog. 

On the passage 

1. Describe the village in which Jehan Daas lived. 

2. How did the old man get little Nello? 

3. What kind of life did they lead in their little hut? 

4. Show that Patrasche was a typical dog of Flanders. 

5. What work did the hard-hearted pedlar make 

Patrasche do? 

6. Describe Patrasche’s suffering on that warm mid¬ 

summer day. 

7. How did his misery end? 

Words and phrases 

1. Which words in the passage mean the following? 

land on which cattle can graze; movable covers 
or screens for windows; dishes or vessels made 
of baked clay; becoming burnt on the surface. 

2. Use in sentences of your own: 
landmark; cripple; precious; piled high with; 
what was far worse; weary; staggered. 
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3. Express the following in another way: 

(a) They asked no more of earth or heaven. 

(b) Patrasche was hands and feet to both of 

them. 

(c) But Patrasche was beyond the reach of any 

torture. 

4. (a) Name four different kinds of vegetables 

mentioned in the passage. 

(b) Name the colour that is used to describe 
each of these things: 

shutters, roofs, walls, hut, pipe, dog. 
Something to find out 

What is the name of the Society that prevents 
cruelty to animals? Describe its work. 

Something to write 

Write a story about kindness to animals. 


34. A DOG OF FLANDERS-II 

It was a busy road that day, and hundreds of 
people, on foot and on mules, in wagons and in 
carts, went by. Some saw the poor beast; most 
did not even lodk; all passed on. A dead dog 
more or less—it was nothing in Flanders; it would 
be nothing anywhere in the world. 

■ After a time, there came a little old man who 
was bent and lame, and very feeble. He was 
poorly clad, and he dragged his way slowly 
through the dust. 

He saw Patrasche, paused, wondered, turned 
aside; then knelt down in the grass and weeds of 
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the ditch, and looked at the dog with kindly eyes 
of pity. 

There was with him a little, rosy, fair-haired, 
dark-eyed child, who pattered in amidst the 
weeds, that were for him breast-high, and stood 
gazing upon the great, quiet beast. 

Thus it was that these two first met—the little 
Nellp and the big Patrasche. 

Old Jehan Daas was a man with a kind heart, 
so with much labour he drew the sufferer to his 
own little hut, which was in the fields, a stone’s 
throw away. There he tended him with so much 
care that the sickness which had been brought on 
by heat and thirst and exhaustion, with time and 
shade and rest, passed away, and health and 
strength returned to Patrasche. 

During his illness he had heard no rough word, 
had felt no harsh touch, but only the pitying 
sounds of the little child’s voice and the soothing 
caress of the old man’s hand. 

' In his sickness they had grown to care for 
him—this lonely old man and the happy little boy. 
He had a corner of the hut, with a heap of dry 
grass for his bed and they had learned to listen 
for his breathing in the dark night to tell them 
that he lived. 

When he was well enough to try a low, weak 
bark, they laughed aloud, and almost wept for 
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joy at such a sign of his recovery. Little Nello, 
in delight, hung chains of daisies round his neck. 

So, when Patrasche arose, big and strong again, 
his great eyes had a gentle astonishment in them' 
that there were no blows to drive him. And in 
his heart he felt a mighty love, which never 
changed, For Patrasche was grateful. He lay 
watching with grave, tender eyes the movements 
of his friends. 

Jehan Daas could now do nothing for his 
living but limp about with a small cart, in which 
he daily carried into the town of Antwerp the 
milk-cans of neighbours who owned cattle. 
But it was becoming hard work for the old man. 
He was not strong, and Antwerp was miles 
away. 
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On the passage 

1. What was the attitude of passers-by towards the 

sick dog lying on the roadside? 

2. How did Nello first meet Patrasche? 

3. How did Jehan Daas and Nello look after 

Patrasche? 

4. In what way did they express their joy at his re¬ 

covery? 

5. What was the effect of this kind treatment on the 

dog? 

6. What did the old man do for his living? 

Words and phrases 

1. Use these words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 

feeble; tended; poorly clad; with much labour; 
\ exhaustion; soothing caress. 

2. Here are two compound adjectives used in the les¬ 
son to describe Nello: 

fair-haired; dark-eyed. 

Give two similar adjectives that would describe 
Jehan Daas. 

3. During his illness, Patrasche heard only the pity¬ 

ing sounds of Nello’s voice. Give some of the 
‘pitying sounds’ that Nello must have uttered. 

Something to think about 

1. ‘He saw Patrasche, paused, wondered, turned 
aside.’ What did Jehan Daas wonder about? 

2. ‘A dead dog more or less—it was nothing in 

Flanders; it would be nothing anywhere in the 
world.’ What does the writer mean by these 
statements? 


35. A DOG OF FLANDERS-III 

PATRASCHE watched the milk-cans come and go, 
that first day when he was well enough to get 
about, and was lying in the sun with a wreath of 
daisies round his neck. 



The next morning* before the old man had 
touched the cart, Patrasche arose and walked to it 
and placed himself between its handles. He 
showed, as plainly as dumb signs pould show, his 
desire to work in return for the kindness he had 
received. 

Jehan Daas pushed him away because he did 
127 
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not want to make the dog work. But Patrasche 
wou]d not be denied. Finding they did not 
harness him, he tried to draw the cart with his 
teeth. 

At last the old man gave way to the dog. He 
made his cart so that Patrasche could pull it, and 
this the faithful dog did every morning of his life 
from that time. 

When the winter came, Jehan Daas thanked the 
blessed fortune that had brought him to the poor 
dog in the ditch. 

For he was very old, and he grew feebler with 
each year. He would not have known how to 
pull his load of milk-cans over the snows and 
through the deep ruts in the mud, if it had not 
been for the strength of the grateful animal. 

As for Patrasche, it seemed heaven to him. 
/ After the heavy burdens that his old master had 
'' compelled him to strain under, it seemed to him 
nothing but amusement to step out with this light , 
cart and its brass cans, by the side of the gentle 
old man who always paid him with a tender touch 
and with a kindly word.: Besides, his work was 
over by three or four in the day, and after that 
time he was free to' do as he would—to stretch 
himself, to sleep in the sun, to wander in the 
fields, to romp with the young child, or to play 
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with his fellow dogs. Patrasche was very happy. 

A few years later, old Jehan Daas became so 
crippled with rheumatism that it was impossible 
for him to go out with the cart any more. 

Then little Nello, now grown to his sixth year, 
and knowing the town well from having gone 
with his grandfather so many times, took his 
place beside the cart. He sold■ the milk, received 
the coins, and brought back the change to the 
owners with the pretty manner/that charmed all 
who saw him. 

The little boy was a beautiful child, with dark, 
grave, tender eyes and fair locks. Many an artist 
sketched the group as it went by—the green cart 
with the brass cans of milk, and the great 
tawny-coloured dog, with his belled harness that 
chimed cheerily as he went, and the small figure 
that ran beside him, which had little white feet in 
great wooden shoes, and a soft, innocent, happy 
face. 

Nello and Patrasche did the work so well and 
so joyfully together that Jehan Daas himself, 
when the summer came and he was better again, 
had no need to stir out. He would sit in the 
doorway in the sun, and see them go forth 
through the' garden wicket, and then doze, and 
dream, and pray a little; and then awake again as 
the clock tolled three, and watch for their return. 
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On their return, Patrasche would shake himself 
free of his harness with a bark of joy, and Nello 
Would tell with pride the doings of the day: 

Then they would all go in together to their meal 
of rye bread and milk or soup, and would see the 
shadows lengthen over the great plain. After 
twilight, the boy and the dog would lie down to¬ 
gether to sleep peacefully while the old man said 
a prayer. 

So the days and years went on, and the lives of 
Nello and Patrasche were happy and innocent and 
peaceful. 

Ouida 

Onthe passage 

1. How did Patrasche show his desire to work for his 

kind master? 

2. Why did the old man regard himself as very lucky? 

3. Why did the dog enjoy working for his new 

master? 

4. When did Nello take his grandfather’s place beside 

the cart? 

5. How did the little boy carry out his duties? 

6. How did Man Daas pass his time at home? 

7. Mention three things that Nello did on his return I 

from work. 


Words and phrases 

1. Give, other words for ; 

burdens, compelled, romp, amusement, charmed. 

2. Use the following, phrases in sentences of your 
own: 

get about; give way to; strain under; crippled 
with,. 

3. Explain these sentences by referring each of them 
to the context: 

(a) But Patrasche would not be denied. 

(b) As for Patrasche, it seemed heaven to him. 

4. What is the difference between a ‘wreath’ and a 

‘bunch’? 

Something to think about 

Which is the most important character in this 
story? What makes you think so? 

Something to find out 

1. For what different purposes are dogs used by 

men? , 

2. Where would you see a dog drawing a little cart? 

Something to write 

1. ‘Nello would tell with pride the doings'of the day.’ 

Let Nello tell the doings of any one day. 

2. Describe a day in the life of Jehan Daas after he 

had retired from work on account of old age and 
rheumatism. 




36. THE ENCHANTED SHIRT 

The king was sick. His cheek was fed* 

And his eye was clear and bright; 

He ate and drank with kingly zest, 

And peacefully snored at night. 

But he said he was sick-and a king should know, 
And doctors came by the score; 

They did not cure him. He cut off their heads 
And sent to the schools for more. 

At last two famous doctors came, 

And one was as poor as a rat,— 

He had passed his life in studious toil, 

And never found time to grow fat. 

The other had never looked in a book; 

His patients gave him no trouble: 

If they recovered, they paid him well; 

If they died, their heirs paid double. 

Together they looked at the royal tongue, 

As the King on his couch reclined; 

In succession they thumped his august chest, 

But no trace of disease could find. 

The old sage said, ‘You’re as sound as a nut/ 
‘Hang him up!’ roared the King in a gale— 

In a ten knot gale of royal rage; 

The other leech grew a shade pale; 
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But he pensively rubbed his sagacious nose, 

And thus his prescription ran— 

The King will he well, if he sleeps one night 
In the Shirt of a Happy Man. 

Wide o’er the realm the couriers rode, 

And fast their horses ran 
And many they saw, and to many they spoke, 
But they found no Happy Man. 

They saw two men by the roadside sit, 

And both bemoaned their lot; 

For one had buried his wife, he said, 

And the other one had not. 

At last they came to a village gate, 

A beggar lay whistling there; 

He whistled, and sang, and laughed, and rolled 
On the grass in the soft June air, 

The weary couriers paused and looked 
At the scamp so blithe and gay; 

And one of them said, ‘Heaven save you, friend, 
You seem to be happy to-day.’ 

‘0 yes, fair Sirs/ the rascal laughed, 
f And his voice rang free and glad, 

An idle man has so much to do, 

' That he never has time to be sad.’ 


■y\ 
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‘This is our man/ the courier said; j 

‘Our luck has led us aright. 

I will give you a hundred ducats, friend, 

For the loan of your shirt to-night.’ 

i 

The merry blackguard lay back on the grass, 

And laughed till his face was black; 

‘I would do it, God wot,’ and he roared with the fun 
‘But I haven’t a shirt to my back.’ 

Each day to the King the reports came in 
Of his unsuccessful spies, 

And the sad panorama of human woes 
Passed daily under his eyes. 

And he grew ashamed of his useless life, 

. And his maladies hatched in gloom; 

He opened his windows and let the air 
. Of the free heaven into his room. 

And out he went in the world and toiled * 

In his own appointed way; 

And the people blessed him, the land was glad, 

And the King was well and gay. -i 

T 

J. Hay j 
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1. Was the king really ill? What was the real cause 

of his ‘sickness’? 

2. But he said he was sick—and a king should know’ 

What does the poet mean by the last five words? 

3. Contrast the characters of the two famous doctors. 

Who do you think was the cleverer of the two? 

4. What remedy did the second famous doctor pre¬ 

scribe? What was the meaning of the prescription? 

5. What reason did the beggar give for being so happy? 

6. Do you think the beggar had no woes at all? Give 

reasons for your answer. 

7. How was the king cured at last? 

8. Explain the following: 

(a) In a ten knot gale of royal rage. 

(b) And the sad panorama of human woes. 

(c) And his maladies hatched in gloom. 

9. Quote the lines which contain the moral of the story. 



37. A JAPANESE HOUSE—I 



A JAPANESE house is one of the simplest of 
buildings. Its main features are the roof of tiles or 
thatch and the posts which support the latter. This 
structure is divided into rooms by sliding doors, 
and shut off from the outside by screens called 
shoji The sliding doors are a wooden frame¬ 
work covered with thick paper or cloth on both 
sides of it and packed with paper between the 
layers. They are sometimes decorated with 
writings or paintings. No light can pass through 
them. On the other hand, the shoji are a wooden 
framework divided into sections, each section being 
covered by a sheet of thin white paper through 
which light can pass. They are never therefore 
painted. As a rule, the house is of but one 
storey, and its flimsiness comes from two reasons, 
both very good ones. 

The first is that Japan is a home of earthquakes, 
and when an earthquake starts to rock the land 
and topple the houses about the people’s ears, 
then a tall strong house of stone or brick would 
be both dangerous in its fall and very expensive 
to put up again. The second is that Japan is a 
land of frequent fires. The most dangerous part 
of an earthquake is when the fire boxes and stoves 
are pverturned' by the shaking of the houses; and 
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It IS in this way that fires are started in a hundred 
places until a whole town is ablaze. The 
rebuilding of such a simple structure is not, of 
course, either difficult or expensive. 

A house among the poorer sort of Japanese 
consists of one large room in the daytime. Atnight 
it is formed into as many bedrooms as its owner 
requires. Along the floor, which is raised about 
a foot from the ground, and along the roof run 
a number of grooves, lengthways and crossways. 
The wooden framework, called kamkami, slides 
along these grooves and forms the wall between 
chamber and chamber. The front of the house is, 
as a rule, open to the street; but if the owners 
wish for privacy they slide a paper screen into 
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position. At night wooden shutters cover the j 
screen. Each shutter is held in place by the next, 
and the test shutter is fastened by a wooden bolt. 

The Japanese are very fond of fresh air and 
sunshine. Unless the day is too wet or stormy, 

the front pf the house always stands open. Utlie 

sun is too strong, a curtain is hung across for 
shade, and very often this curtain bears a huge 
white symbol representing the owner’s name, just 
as an Englishman puts his name on a brass plate 
on his front door. The furniture in these houses 
is very simple. The floor is covered with thick 
mats, which serve for chairs and bed, as people 
both sit and sleep in them. For a table a low 
stool suffices, and for a young couple to set up 
housekeeping in the Japanese manner is a very 
simple matter. 

In better class houses the same simplicity 
prevails, though the building may be of costly 
materials, with posts and ceilings of ebony inlaid 
with gold, and floors of rare polished wood. 

The sliding doors still separate the room; the 
shutters enclose them at night. There are neither 
doors nor passages. When you wish to pass from 
one room to the next you slide back one of the 
doors and shut it after you. So you go from , 
room to room until you reach the one of which 
you are in search, The sliding doors are often 
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beautifully painted, and in each room is hung a 
kakemono (a wall picture, a painting finely 
executed on a strip of silk). A favourite subject 
is a branch of blossoming cherry, and this painted 
upon white silk, gives an effect of wonderful 
freshness and beauty. 



1. What are the main features of a Japanese house? 

2. What is the difference between the sliding doors 

and the shop. 

3. Why is a Japanese house not built of stone or 

brick? 

4. Show how one large room of a Japanese house be¬ 

comes a number of bedrooms at night. 

5. Why is the front of the house open to the street? 

6. What is the furniture in a Japanese house? 

7. How are better class houses in Japan different 

from the houses of the poor? 

Words and phrases 

1, Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

topple; on the other hand; ablaze, as a rule; 
inlaid with; blossoming. 

2. Give other words for: 

features, fastened, chamber, representing, en¬ 
close. 

3; Express the following in another way: 

(a) Japan is a home of earthquakes. 
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(b) In better class houses the same simplicity 

prevails. 

( c ) This.gives an effect of wonderful 

freshness and beauty. 

Something to find out 

Name two or three other countries where earth¬ 
quakes are quite common. Do the people of these 
countries build flimsy houses like the Japanese because 
of the earthquakes? 

Something to write 

Write a letter to a pen-friend in Japan describing 
the main features of a typical Indian house. 


38. A JAPANESE HOUSE-H 

THERE is no chimney in a Japanese house, for it 
has no such thing as a fireplace. The simple 
cooking is done over a stove burning charcoal, 
the fumes of which wander through the house and 
disperse through the hundred openings afforded 
by the loosely fitting paper walls. 

In the rooms there are neither tables nor chairs. 
The floor is covered with mats as white as snow 
and as soft as a cushion; for they are often a 
couple of inches thick. They are woven of fine 
straw; and on these the Japanese sit, with their 
feet tucked away under them. At dinner-time 
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small, low tables are brought in, and when the 
meal is finished, the tables are taken away again. 
Chairs are never used, and the Japanese who 
wishes to follow western ways has to practise 
carefully how to sit on a chair. 

When bedtime comes, there is no change of 
room. The sitting-room by day becomes the 
bedroom by night. A couple of wooden pillows 
and some quilts are fetched from a cupboard; the 
quilts are spread on the floor, the pillows are 
placed in position, and the bed is ready. The 
pillows would strike us as most uncomfortable 
things. They are mere wooden neck-rests; and 
European travellers who have tried them declare 
that it is like trying to go to sleep with your head 
hanging over a wooden door-scraper. 

As they both sit and sleep on their matting- 
covered floors, we now see why the Japanese 
never wear any boots or clogs in the house. To 
do so would make their beautiful and spotless 
mats dirty; so all shoes are left at the door, and 
they walk about the house in the tabi, the thick 
glove-like socks. 

Even supposing that a well-to-do Japanese has 
a good deal of native furniture-such as beautifully 
painted screens, handsome vases, tables of ebony 
inlaid with gold or with fancy wood, and so 
forth—yet he does not keep them in the house. 
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He stores them away in a special building, and 
fetches whatever may be wanted. When the 
article has served its purpose, it is taken back 
again. 

The"building is called a ‘godown.’ It is built 
of ^pientj is gainted black, and bears the owner s 

white desi S Q * lt is 

considered to be fire-proof, though it is not always 
so, and is meant to preserve the family treasures^ 
in case of one of the frequent fires. 

A Japanese does not fill the house with all the 
decorations he may own and live with them 
Constantly, if, he has a number of beautiful 
porcelain jars and vases, he has one out at one 
time, another at another. A certain vase goes 
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with a certain screen, and every time a change is 
made, the daughters of the house, receive new 
lessons in .the art of placing the articles and 
decorating them with flowers and boughs of 
blossoms in order to gain the most beautiful 
effect. If a visitor be present in the house, the 
guest-chamber will be decorated afresh every day, 
each design showjr^sope >fc nCg A anjl mexpectCd’ • 
beauty in screen, flower-decked vase; or painted 
kakemono . 

There is one vase which is always carefully 
supplied with freshly cut boughs or flowers. This 
is the vase which stands before the tokonoma. 
The tokonoma is a very quaint feature of a 
Japanese house. It means a place in which to lay 
a bed; in theory it is a guest-chamber in which 
to lodge the Mikado, the Japanese Emperor. So 
loyal are the Japanese that every house is supposed 
to contain a room ready for the Emperor in case 
Tie shoulcj, c ( ogie to the door and need a night’s 
foagmg, The Emperor, of course, never comes; 

‘ and so the tokonoma is no more than a name. 

On the passage 

1. How do the Japanese cook in their houses? 

2. Why do the Japanese not need tables and chairs 

in their rooms? 
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\i-Show how the sitting-room by day becomes a bed¬ 
room at 

4. Why do the Japanese never wear boots or clogs in 

the house? 

5. Where does a well-to-do Japanese keep his beauti¬ 

ful articles of furniture? 

6. Why does he bring out only one or two beautiful 

objects at a time? 

7. What is the tokonomal What peculiar quality of 

the Japanese does it show? > ’• • < v 

Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
k ' of your own: 

.disperse; tucked away; serve its purpose; mono¬ 
gram; fireproof; in theory. 

2. Give other words for: 

y afforded, fetches, preserve, constantly, afresh, 
quaint. 

3. ‘Pillows’ and ‘quilts’ are the names of two articles 

used on a bed. Give the names of four other 
such articles. 

■Something to think about 

Why would a European traveller staying with an 
ordinary Japanese family find it difficult to adjust him¬ 
self to their kind of life ? How would an Indian visitor 
behave in a similar situation? 

Something to write 

Write three or four paragraphs on: ‘My idea of a 
comfortable house.’ 


39. THREE MEALS SHORTEN THE DAY 

ONCE upon a time Hans Hannekemaaier, with a 
scythe on his back, came to the land near Edam 
Town in Holland where they make cheese. How 
he stared his eyes out! The meadows were so 
lush and green and the cows so big! The farmers, 
long pipes in their mouths, were strolling about 
the fields with a lordly air. 


Hans shook his head and felt his empty stomach. 
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‘‘Here is where one can earn something” he 
thought. 

He stepped up to a certain farmer, who was 
standing in his door, and said: 

“I am Hans Hannekemaaier. What wages do 
you pay here ?” 

“Is your work good, Hans ?” asked the farmer. 

“Is my work good ? That I will leave to you, 
Boss, to see!” 

The hot porridge was standing on the table, 
and Hans looked towards it with longing eyes. 
Oh, how it steamed! 

“Do I get something to eat, Boss, if I work f 

The farmer laughed. “Of course, Hans, of 
course” 

“How many meals a day ?” 

“Three meals, Hans—breakfast, dinner at noon, 
and supper 

“May I ask if you give breakfast now ?” 

“Yes, Hans. Sit down and begin. Eat all you 
want.” 

“A good land!” thought Hans. “Here I can 
always get a snack.” 

A trencher filled with hot porridge was set 
before him. | 

With spoon, with fist, and with smacking lips 
he ate it all Then he shut his eyes and nodded 
with delight. 
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“Now to work, Hans,” smiled the farmer. 

“Well said, Boss!” answered he, and got up 
from his chair. 

At the door he stood looking like a trusting 
puppy, who had never been beaten.' 

“Boss,” he said, “will you let me ask one little 
thing more?” 

“Go ahead, Hans. Say what is on your mind. 
But make it short and sweet.” 

“Boss, this is what I thought. Why must I wait 
for dinner ? Why not have dinner now V 

“Dinner, Hans! Why, it is early in the morning!” 

The farmer’s wife stood near, and she gave her 
husband a pol^e in the ribs and beckoned him into 
a corner. She laid her fingers on her lips and 
whispered: 

“If he eats dinner now, he will not have to eat 
it at 12 o’clock. Then, if he does not have to 
come all the way to the house, we shall save much 
time. Do you understand that, you donkey ?” 

“Are you sure about that?” asked the farmer 
wonderingly. Then, turning to Hans, he said, 
“Sit down. My wife will give you your dinner ” 

The farmer’s wife had the potatoes already 
peeled, and she set them on the fire. When they 
were done, she added a piece of fat as. big as her 
fist and some solid chunks of meat. Hans, even 
in his dreams, had never seen anything like that. 
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He rubbed his eyes and fell to eating. 

He clawed and he gnawed. It went quicker 
with the dinner than with the breakfast, though 
he had eaten a big trencherful of porridge. At 
last,, he wiped his mouth with the flat of his 
hand and, looking at the empty trencher, sighed. 
Not a crumb of potato, not a drop of fat, not a 
tiny morsel of meat was left there. 

With slow steps he went to the door. There 
he turned again and again like someone saying 
farewell to his country. 

“Have you had enough, Hans?” laughed the 
farmer. 

“Boss,” said Hans in his honest voice, “have 
you not spoken of supper?” 

“Why, yes, I did mention it,” answered the 
farmer. “We eat supper here in the evening. 
How is it at your house?” 

Hans scratched his ear. Just then the farmer’s 
wife came again to the rescue. She drew the 
farmer into the corner and playfully poked him 
in the ribs. 

“Let him have his supper now,” she whispered. 
“It is a long way from the field to the house. If 
he has his supper, we shall save still more time.” 

Then she began to cut bread, and to spread the 
slices with plenty of sweet-smelling butter. Hans 
watched her as a child watches someone about to 
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give him a treat. And when she cut a big lump 
of golden-yellow rich Edam cheese, the eyes of 
the poor fellow fairly watered with happiness. 
Oh! if his wife and children could have seen him 
then, it would have been the most joyful moment 
* of his life. 

He sat down like a prince at the table and filled 
his cheeks full, hardly taking time to chew. The 
next moment the mountain of bread and butter 
and cheese was gone. The farmer watched from 
the doorway. 

“Are you done, Hans ?” he asked patiently. 

“I am coming! I am coming!” answered Hans. 

As soon as they were out of doors, Hans began 
to look around and draw in breaths of the fresh 
morning air. 

“Now you must feel like a good day’s work, 
Hans,”'said the farmer, “since you have eaten so 
heartily.” 

“Work?” said Hans in surprise. “Work, Boss? 
Do you expect me to work?” 

“Yes, of course; the day is only begun.” 
i “But I have just eaten supper. At home, Boss, 

we sleep after supper. Where is the haycock?” 

And no matter what the farmer said or did, as 
soon as they came to the first haycock, Hans 
■\ threw himself down. In a twinkling he was 
snoring away so long and so loud that you could 
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not hear the songs of the larks. 

The farmer whacked him and smacked him 
with his fists, and thrashed him and slashed him. 
It was of no use; Hans slept sweetly on, caring 
nothing for the troubles and pains of this life. 
For Hans Hannekemaaier had had his supper! 

On the passage 

1. Why did Hans shake his head when he saw Edam 

Town? 

2. What did the farmer give Hans to eat for break¬ 

fast? How did he eat it? 
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3. Why did the farmer’s wife allow Hans to eat the 

three meals one after the other? , . - 

4. What did Hans have for dinner? How did he eat 

it? 

. 5. Which of the three meals did Hans enjoy the most? 
t How can yon tell? 

T" -6. What reason did Hans give for doing no work 
after all? 

Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
' of your own: 

beckoned; with a lordly air; to the rescue; 
heartily; morsel; to give someone a treat. 

2. Make sentences to show the difference between: 

(a) salary and wages; 

(b) a snack and a meal; 

(c) clawed and gnawed; 

(d) smacked and whacked. 

3. Express in another way the following: 

(a) How he stared his eyes out. 

(b) ‘But make it short and sweet.’ 

(c) In a twinkling he was snoring away. 

Something to think about 

1. Who do you think was cleverer—the fanner or 

> his wife? 

2. Suggest two other suitable titles for the passage. 
Something to write 

Write a humorous story of your own about a lazy 
boy who was in the habit of over-eating and over¬ 
sleeping. 
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40. THE WINDMILL 

Behold! A giant am I! 

Aloft here in my tower, 

With my granite jaws I devour 
The maize, and the wheat, and the rye, 
And grind them into flour. 

I look down over the farms; 

In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be, 

And I fling to the air my arms, 

For I know it is all for me! 

I hear the sound of flails 
Far off, from the threshing-floors 
In barns, with their open doors, 

And the wind, the wind in my sails, 
f Louder and louder roars. 

I stand here in my place, 

With my foot on the rock below, 
And whichever way it may blow 
I meet it face to face, 

As a brave man meets his foe. 
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And while we wrestle and strive, 

My master, the miller, stands 
And feeds me with his hands; 

For he knows who makes him thrive, 

Who makes him lord of lands. 

On Sundays I take my rest; 

Church-going bells begin 
Their low melodious din; 

I cross my arms on my breast, 

And all is peace within. 

H. W. Longfellow 


1 * Why does the windmill say that he is a giant? What 
are his‘granite jaws’? 

2. ‘And I fling to the air my arms.’ Why? 

3. What are ‘flails’ and ‘threshing-floors’? 

4. How does the windmill stand firm eveh when a fierce 

wind is blowing? 

5. How does the miller become ‘lord of lands’? 

6/Explain the line suggesting the sound of the church- 
•' bells. 

7. ‘I cross my arms on my breast’. Show how this 

is a beautifully apt description of the windmill on 
Sunday. 

8. The wind is personified throughout the poem. Quote 

the lines containing such personification . 

9. Study the arrangement of the rhymes in the poem. 

Give the rhyme scheme of any stanza. 

VII—0 


41. A FAMOUS ARTIST—I 
The story of Michael Angelo 

Sunny Italy has been the home of some of the 
greatest painters and sculptors the world has ever 
known. Of these artists none is more famous than 
Michael Angelo, who lived more than four hundred 
years ago. 

Michael Angelo was born near the Italian city 
of Florence in the year 1475. When he was a 
little child, his home was in his father’s country 
house among the hills around Florence. 

There were important quarries in the district, 
and nearly all the people of the place were 
masons. When Michael Angelo grew older, his 
father sent him to a school in Florence. More 
than once he gave the boy a thrashing when he 
found that, instead of attending to his studies, he 
often spent his time in the workshops of the city 
masons. 

Michael Angelo had made up his mind to be 
an artist, however; and when he was thirteen, he 
Was sent as an apprentice to a clever painter. 

_ How must have loved this new life, preparing 
his master’s colours, listening to the talk of other 
artists, seeing the great men of the city who came 
to sit for their portraits, and then copying 
drawings and paintings himself. Once he even 
dared to go over one of his master’s own drawings, 
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and with a few bold strokes of his pencil he 
seemed to make the picture come alive. 

At that time there was in Florence a very 
wealthy nobleman, named Lorenzo de Medici, 
who lived in such splendid style that he was called 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. He liked to help and 
encourage artists, and he filled his palace with the 
best pictures and sculptures. 

In Lorenzo’s palace garden were many splendid 
statues, carved by sculptors who lived in Italy and 
Greece in olden days. Lorenzo wished to form 
a school where all the best work of these ancient 
masters might be copied, so that they should not 
be forgotten. He set a clever sculptor in charge, 
and this man, whose name was Bartoldo, sent to 
Michael Angelo’s master for suitable pupils. 
Among the boys who were chosen was Michael 
Angelo, now a lad of sixteen. 

On the story 

1. Why did Michael Angelo often get a thrashing 

from his father? 

2. Why did he enjoy being apprenticed to the 

painter? 

3. Who was Lorenzo de Medici? 

4. How did Lorenzo show his love for art? 

Words and phrases 

1 Which words in the passage mean the following? 
one who cuts stone; a place where stone is got 
out of the ground for building; a painting of a 
person; one who carves on marble. 
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2, Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

encourage; ancient; attend to; dared to; in 
splendid style. 

Something to find out 

Italy has been the home of some of the greatest 
painters and sculptors. Can you name two others 
besides Michael Angelo? 

Something to write 

Write two paragraphs on the early life of Michael 
Angelo. 

42. A FAMOUS ARTIST-II 
The Faun’s Head 

Here, in the form of a short play, is an incident 
which took place during Michael Angelo’s stay in 
Lorenzo de Medici’s School for Artists. 

The People in the Play 

Michael Angelo, a pupil in Lorenzo de Medici’s 
School 

Marco, another pupil 

Pmo NI0 } f^ en ^ s °f L° renzo de Medici 

Lodovico, Michael Angelo’s father 
Lorenzo de Medici {‘His Magnificence’) 

SCENE I 

Florence . A garden of the palace of Lorenzo 
de Medici. It is decorated with statues of 
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Roman gods and goddesses of old . Beside 
the statue of a woodland faun stands the 
sixteen-year-old Michael Angelo, with mallet and 
chisel in his hand. He is making a copy of 
the fauns head in a block of marble. Marco 
stands watching him. 

MARCO: This is a change from dressing stone 
and sharpening tools, Michael. Where did you 
get the marble? 

MICHAEL Angelo: I begged it from Francisco. 
Master Bartoldo said it could be spared. I do 
not want to dress stone all my time here. > I 
want to form something of my own in stone 
—something that will grow, like this under my 
hands. What do you think of my faun? 
MARCO: It is so like the ancient one that, 
except for the newness of the stone, I could 
not tell one from the other. ( Looking across 
the garden ) Oh, I can see His Magnificence 
walking this way, with two friends of his, I 
think! Now what will you do? What will 
he say when he catches you doing this? 
Michael Angelo (calmly continuing his work): 
Why .should he say anything? Today is a 
half holiday, to be spent as we please, and I am 
doing no harm. 
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(Enter Lorenzo, with Antonio and Piero. 
They come up to the two boys, and stand looking at 
Michael Angelo’s work for a moment without 
speaking. Michael Angelo and Marco stand 
respectfully , caps in hand.) 

Lorenzo: Who gave you the marble for that 
head, my boy ? 

Michael ANGELO: Francisco the foreman, 
Your Magnificence, with Master Bartoldo’s 
leave. 

LORENZO: Well, well. (Looking closely at the 
faun's head) A very fine piece of work for so 
young a hand.—What do you say, gentlemen? 
Antonio: A fine piece indeed. (In a whisper , 
to Lorenzo)' I have seen no better. This youth 
will make a name for himself, my friend. 
Mark what I say, 

Piero : (to Antonio): I agree with my lord, 
and with you, sir. The copy is wonderful for 
one so young. 

Lorenzo: Yes, it pleases me well. (Smiling) 
But look, boy; our old friend the faun has 
lived for many hundred years now, and in so 
old a head it is not right that the teeth 
should be complete, as you have made them. 
Well, what do you say, then? 

Michael Angelo (eagerly): Yes, my lord. 

I see. 


j Antonio (laughing, to Lorenzo): Ha, ha! 
my friend. Your wits are as quick as your 
taste in art. 

(The three gentlemen pass on, laughing and 
talking.) 

Marco : Well, he was not angry. 

Michael Angelo (calmly): Why should he 
be? (To himself, thoughtfully) He was right, 
though, about the teeth. I had overlooked 
that point. I will see to it. 

(He sets to work again with his chisel) 

SCENE n 

The same garden. An hour later. Michael 
Angelo, alone, is still working at the faun's 
| head. He does not see Lorenzo, Antonio and 
Piero enter behind him. They pause before the 
statue. 

Lorenzo: What, boy, still at work? And on 
fj : ’ a half holiday, too! The sun is growing too hot: 
you had better go indoors. \ 

Michael Angelo (starting back): Oh, my lord, 

, your pardon! I did not hear you come! 

LORENZO: Well, how is your old friend? 
(Looking at the head which Michael Angelo has 
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carved ) Upon my word, you have made him lose 
one of his front teeth, boy! Excellent, excellent! 
Now he is an ancient faun indeed.—And see, 
Antonio, the gum is hollowed, as if the tooth 
had dropped out. 

ANTONIO (in a whisper): This is a skilful 
work, eh? We have a clever young craftsman 
here. 

LORENZO (in a whisper ): We have a young 
genius, Antonio, or I am no true judge 
of art. 

Piero: Indeed, you speak the truth, my lord. ; 
LoreNzo, ( looking closely at Michael Angelo): 

What is your name, my boy? 

MICHAEL ANGELO: Michael Angelo, the son of 
Lodovico, Your Magnificence. 

Lorenzo: What, Lodovico who has a post at 
the customs? 

Michael Angelo: The same, my lord. 

LORENZO: Go and tell your father that I wish 
to speak with him. 

(Michael Angelo hastily puts down his mallet ; 
and chisel, picks up his cap, hows, and leaves d 
the garden. The three gentlemen look at each j 
other, then gather round the faun's head, all v 
talking eagerly.) 
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SCENE III 

The same garden. Three hours later Michael 
Angelo and his father, Lodovico, are standing 
beside the head of the faun. 

LODOVICO (angrily): I tell you, boy, I will not 
have it! No son of mine shall be a stone¬ 
mason— 

Michael Angelo (quietly): I wish to be a 
sculptor, father. 

Lodovico ( impatiently ): Pah! The same thing, 
the same thing! Chipping at bits of stone 
when you might be doing more worthy work! 
No, I say—a thousand times, no! 

(Enter Lorenzo. Lodovico and Michael Angelo 
stand bareheaded before him, bowing. Lodovico’s 
anger dies away.) 

Lorenzo: Lodovico, I sent for you to speak 
about your son. You see this piece of work 
which he has done. 

LODOVICO: Your Magnificence, I am no judge 
of sculpture, but— 

LORENZO: The work is very promising; nay, 
I will say more—it is the work of no ordinary 
sculptor. And so, Lodovico, I am going to 
make you and your son aii offer. If you will 
let me have charge of the boy, I will take 
him into my house, and treat him like one of 
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my own sons. He shall learn all that can be 
learnt of his art from the best masters in 
Italy, and may be—who knows ?~-one day not 
Italy only, but the world, shall hear of 
Michael Angelo. 

Michael Angelo (looking from one to the 
other eagerly ): Oh, Your Magnificence! —Oh, 
father! 

LODOVICO (humbly bowing again ): It shall be 
as you wish, my lord. Not Michael Angelo 
alone, but all of us, with our lives and liberties, 
are at the pleasure of Your Magnificence. 
Michael Angelo : Oh, my lord, thank you- 

thank you a thousand times!—And thank you, 
too, dear father! 

CURTAIN 

On the passage 

1. What was Michael Angelo doing in the garden 

when Marco came to him? 

2. What opinion did Lorenzo and his friends have of 

Michael Angelo’s work? 

3. What fault did Lorenzo find with the faun’s head? 

4. How did Michael Angelo remove this defect? 

5. Why did Lodovico not wish his son to be a 

sculptor? 

6. Why did he change his attitude later on? 
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^ Words and phrases 

1. Use the following phrases in sentences of your 
own showing the difference between the two 
phrases in each pair: 

v (a) to make a name and to give a name; 

(b) to look over and to overlook; 

(c) to send someone and to send for someone. 

2. What do the following words mean? 

calmly, closely, thoughtfully, eagerly, impati¬ 
ently. 

Use each of them in a sentence of your own. 

3. Explain the following by referring each statement 
/ to the context: 

(a) T could not tell one from the other.’ 

(b) Your wits are as quick as your taste in art.’ 

(c) The world shall hear of Michael Angelo.’ 

Something to think about 

What were the signs in the character and work of 
the apprentice Michael Angelo that showed that he 
would be a great sculptor one day? 

Something to find out 

Lorenzo de Medici, who was a nobleman of 
%■ Florence, was addressed as Your Magnificence.’ How 
would the following persons be addressed? The 
Queen of England; the Maharaja of an Indian native 
state (in the past); the judge of a high court; the mayor 
v of a town. 
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MICHAEL Angelo was taken into Lorenzo’s <1 
house, where he was taught by tjie best sculptors 
and treated like one of the nobleman’s sons. 

He lived in this way for three years, learning 
all that he could about his art,' Then Lorenzo r 
died; and for some years after that the young 
sculptor worked hard in Rome to help to provide 
for his father and his three younger brothers. 

When he was about twenty-six, Michael Angelo 
returned to Florence. In the workshop of the 
cathedral in that city there was an immense marble 
block, over thirteen feet high, from which, a 
hundred years before, a' famous sculptor had 
begun to make a statue of David. He had never 
completed it, and now Michael Angelo was asked ,. 
to do so. Two years latp he finished this great 
and splendid piece of work; it is still to be seen 
in Florence, and is one of the best known of his 
sculptures. 

Michael Angelo’s whole heart was in his 
sculpture. He lived very simply, even poorly, and 
cared nothing for a gay life, fine clothes, or rich 
food. He took great pains with his work, down 
to the smallest details, and Was never so happy as 
when spending most of the twenty-four hours 
of every day with a mallet, and chisel in his hand. 
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There is a story about him which says that he 
was once visited by a friend, who found him just 
finishing work upon a statue. Some days later 
the friend called again, and saw him still at work 
upon the same piece. 

“Surely,” the friend said, “you have been 
spending your time idly since I was last 
here.” 

“No,” the sculptor replied, “I have been very 
busy. I have improved this eye, and I have 
softened the lines of this lip here. I have made 
this muscle look stronger, and made the line of 
this limb finer. I have touched up this part, and 
polished that” 

“No doubt,” said his friend carelessly, “but my 
dear friend, these are nothing but trifles, after all.” 

“Yes,” answered Michael Angelo, “but you 
must remember that trifles make perfection, and 
perfection is no trifle.” 

During his long life of nearly ninety years, 
Michael Angelo did much work in sculpture and 
painting. The last years of his life, however, 
were spent in making plans for rebuilding the 
church of St. Peter’s in Rome. 

After his death, many of his plans for the 
, church were not carried out; but the huge dome' 
which he designed, was built exactly as he wished. 
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Today this dome is looked upon as one of the 
world’s noblest examples of the builder’s art; and 
it stands as a worthy memorial of “Italy’s 
greatest sculptor.” 


Dorothy King 
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On the passage 

1. How was Michael Angelo treated in Lorenzo’s 

house? 

2. What did Michael Angelo do after Lorenzo’s 

death? 

3. What work did he complete after he returned to 

Florence? 

4. Describe Michael Angelo’s mode of life and work, 

5. Which is his greatest work in Rome? 

Words and Phrases 

1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

immense; provide for; took great pains with; 
designed; memorial. 

2. Express the following in another way: 

(a) His whole heart was in his sculpture. 

(b) ‘I have touched up' this and polished that.’ 

(c) ‘Trifles make perfection, and perfection is 
no trifle.’ 

Something to find out 

You have read about Michael Angelo’s great piece 
of work in sculpture. Can you name his great work in 
painting? 

Something to write 

Write three paragraphs on a visit to an art gallery 
or an exhibition of paintings. 


44. THE DAIRY 

A DAIRY is a place where milk is processed and 
stored before distribution, and where butter, 
cheese and such other n\ilk products are made. 

( Dairies are usually situated in large cities and 
towns. These dairies generally obtain supplies of 
milk from cows or buffaloes either kept in the city 
itself or from the nearby farms and villages. 

Milk is very nutritious and is nature’s nearest 
approach to a perfect food and it is essential for 
the health and growth of children. In the 
villages, people can get milk easily because most 
families have one or more cows or buffaloes. 
But in the cities the position is different, and milk 
has to be brought from outside places., Large 
cities like Bombay and Calcutta need a daily, 
steady and abundant supply of clean milk, ( In 
order to ensure this supply and to avoid any kind 
of adulteration and contamination in the milk, big 
dairies are being established in various parts of 
the country, especially near the cities. ) 

The Government of Maharashtra established 
the Aarey Milk Colony on the outskirts of Bombay. 
This colony is in the midst of beautiful scenery 
near the Powai and Vihar lakes. There are 
thirty large dairy farms, where about 16,000 
buffaloes and cows are maintained and looked 
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after. A visit to the Aarey Milk Colony can 
certainly teach ns many a lesson in hygiene, 

| cleanliness and methodical work. The cleanliness 
I of the buffalo-sheds and surroundings cannot but 
1 produce a favourable impression on the visitor, 

f The Aarey Milk Colony has a modem central 

dairy. It is one of the biggest dairies in the East. 

| The dairy supplies fresh pasteurized milk to one 

{ and a half million consumers of Bombay. Milk is 

processed in the dairy and supplied daily to the 
people in sealed bottles. The empty bottles are 
returned by consumers and properly washed in 
machines. It is interesting to watch (the various 

processes, such as heating, chilling, bottling, 

1. - r 
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storage and distribution. Another dairy has been 
established recently at Worli, to meet the 
increasing need of milk in Greater Bombay. 


In some large dairies, besides distribution of 
liquid milk, various other products are made, such 
as ghee, butter, ice-cream and cheese,) etc. The 
Co-operative dairy at Anand,in Gujarat, is making 
butter, ghee and milk powder. > 

After the milking is over, the milk is kept in 
cans which must be washed very carefully before 
use. Even a little dirt in the vessels may turn the 
milk sour. Milk which is not clean is likely to 
spread disease .j Therefore, utmost cleanliness has 
to be observed regarding the cattle, their 
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attendants, the buffalo-sheds, and all the utensils 
used in the dairy. 

Since cleanliness is so important, a dairy must 
have a plentiful supply of pure water for scouring 
and washing the milk-pails, cans, bottles and 
other equipment used for handling the milk. 
There are special machines for cleaning the 
equipment used in the dairy. Machines are also 
used for various other activities and even for 
milking the cows and buffaloes. 

On the passage 

1. Where are dairies usually situated? 

2. Why are big dairies established in large cities? 

3. What are the important features of the Aarey Milk 

Colony near Bombay? 

4. What different kinds of products can we get from 

milk? 

5. Why is cleanliness so important in the milk vessels? 

6. What kinds of work can machinery help to do in a 

dairy farm? 

Words and Phrases n « t 

1. Give other words for. . ■" * 

nutntidusj steady, "established, processes, 

* )&\ *JJl utcns il s > scouring. t 

2. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
" of your own: 

abundant; ensure; outskirts; methodical work; 
favourable impression; regarding. 
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3. Fill in the blanks: 

(a) The Aarey Milk Colony is in the midst of 

beautiful-. 

(b) Fresh pasteurized milk is supplied to one 

and a half million-in Bombay, 

(c) Milk is distributed in-bottles. 

(d) The bottles are-by machinery. 

(e) If the milk is-you can drink it with¬ 

out boiling it. 

(f) Special machines are used for cleaning the 

t—- used in the dairy. 

Something to find out 

1. How is milk pasteurized? 

2. How is cheese made? 

Something to write 

Describe the life-story of a packet of butter. 


45. LOCHINVAR 

0, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide border his steed was the best; 

And save his good broadsword, he weapons had 

none, 

He rode all unarm’d, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He staid not for brake, and he stopp’d not for 

stone, 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was none; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late; 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he enter’d the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride’s-men and kinsmen, and brothers, 

and i'all: 

Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his 

sword, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a 

word,) 

“0 come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord 

Lochinvar ?”- 

“I long woo’d your daughter, my suit you denied;— 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide— 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 

That would gladly be bride to the young 

Lochinvar.” 
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The bride kiss’d the goblet: the knight took it up, 
He quaff’d off the wine, and he threw down the 

GUp. 

She look’d down to blush, and she look’d up to 

sigh, 

With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar,— 
“Now tread we a measure!” said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet 
and plume; 

And the bride-maidens whisper’d, “ ’Twere better 

by far, 

To have match’d our fair cousin with young 

Lochinvar.” 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reach’d the hall-door, and the charger 
stood near; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 

“She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and 

scaur; 

They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth 

young Lochinvar. 
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There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the 

Netherby clan; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 
they ran: 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young 

Lochinvar? 

Sir Walter Scott 

1. Tell the story of Lochinvar in your own words. 

2. Quote a line from each of the first three stanzas to 

show that Lochinvar was daring and dauntless. 

3. What impression do you form of the bridegroom in 

the story? 

4. ‘She looked down to blush, and she looked up to 

sigh, 5 Note the sharp contrast between the ideas 
conveyed in the two halves of the line. Quote other 
lines from the poem containing examples of 
similar contrasts. 

5. Why had the bride ‘a smile on her lips and a tear 

in her eye 5 ? 

6. ‘One word in her ear. 5 What do you think was the 

word? 

7. Which lines describe the most dramatic action in 

the story? 

8. Which do you think is the most vivid picture in the 

poem? 

9. The poem has galloping rhythm. Quote any two 

lines that suggest in a striking manner the gallop¬ 
ing movement of the horses. 



46. ELIZABETH FRY 
1 

About a hundred and fifty years ago there lived 
in the English county of Norfolk, in a large 
house called Earlham Hall, a happy girl named 
Elizabeth Gurney. Her father was a wealthy 
member of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, as 
they are often called. 

Though Elizabeth belonged to this grave and 
quiet Society, she was allowed, unlike many 
Quaker girls of her time, to go to dances and 
parties and other amusements of which she was 
very fond. 

Before she was eighteen, however, she heard a 
sermon preached in the town of Norwich by an 
American Quaker. A most stirring sermon it 
must have been, for after hearing it Elizabeth 
began to think less of pleasures and more of 
serious matters. She found that there is much 
more in life than merely amusing one’s self. 

One of the first things she did to prove herself 
of some use in the world was to set up a little 
school in her father’s house, and here she 
taught seventy poor children. In those days free 
schools were unknown, so that the children of 
poor people often received no education. 

At the age of twenty the young Quakeress 
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married a London merchant named Joseph Fry, 
who, like herself, was a member of the Society 
of Friends. Some years later she became a 
preacher among the Friends, for this Society had 
women preachers as well as men. 

2 

One day Mrs. Fry paid a visit to Newgate 
Prison, in London. No doubt she went as a 
preacher, to see if she could do any good by 
talking to the poor folk there. What she saw 
must have been a great shock to her. 

In those days Newgate Prison, like all other 
prisons of the time, was a dark, damp, miserable 
place, 1 In it scores of unhappy people were herded 
together like cattle; to await, sometimes for many 
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months, trials for crimes so slight that nowadays 
they would be punished by a light fine. 

, The prisoners lived in dirt and misery, spending 
hopeless days in idleness, quarrelling and fighting. 

. They suffered from all kinds of diseases, because 
they were not able to live, or to eat, like ordinary 
human beings. Worst of all, innocent little 
children often had to share these hardships with 
their parents. 

Elizabeth Fry, the gentle Quakeress, who was 
used to quiet manners and to cleanliness in all 
things, was greatly shocked at what she saw. 
When she was about to go into the women’s 
quarters at Newgate, with her Bible in her hand, 
she said, “I feel as if I were going into a den of 
wild beasts;” 

The governor of the prison went with her, but 
he looked very doubtful as the doors were 
unlocked for her. 

“I do not like to trust myself, not to speak of 
you, Mrs. Fry, among these unhappy creatures,” 
he said. “Let me advise you to put away your 
watch, ma’am, lest it should ber snatched from 
you.”) 

Mrs. Fry did not turn aside from what she 
knew to be her duty. She. went into the prison,) 
and did not shrink from the sickness, misery, and 
dirt which she saw all around her. She talked to 
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the women, read to them, and spoke to them of 
their children. • 

At first the prison officers did not believe that 
Mrs. Fry’s visits could do the prisoners much 
y good. Nevertheless, she visited the people time 
after time, and continued her kindly talks, her 
readings to them, and her prayers for them. She 
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did not labour in vain. When it was seen how 
earnest and sincere and even useful she was, the 
prison governor at Newgate gave her valuable 
help, of which she made the best use. 

She gathered to her aid a group of ladies who 1 
were as earnest, and as anxious |o help, as she 
was. A matron was found for the women’s 
prison, and she worked under Mrs. Fry’s orders. 

The prisoners were taught to work, to keep their 
prison clean and tidy, and to live on better terms 
with one another* CA school for the children was 
formed, and a workshop was set up in the prison. 

“Let the people fill their days with work, and 
learn to be useful,” Mrs. Fry would say. “When 
folk are idle, they are sure to get into mischief ” 

3 

After a time Mrs. Fry, and the good work that 
she was doing, became known not only in London 
but also all over England and in Europe. 

Many people, who until then had taken little 
interest in the fate of poor prisoners, began to feel 
pity for them and to give useful help to Mrs. Fry. 

One by one, other prisons in England copied the 
new methods started by Mrs. Fry) When she could 
leave her work at Newgate, she visited prisons in 
various parts of Great Britain, and afterwards yin 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany. In 


each of these countries she gave wise advice for 
improving the conditions under which prisoners 
lived. 

Besides her great work for prisoners, Mrs. Fry 
took a deep interest in the lives of the poor and 
homeless. She was struck with horror to learn 
one cold winter morning that a boy had been 
found frozen to death on a doorstep. She and 
some other ladies at once opened a shelter where 
the poor and needy might obtain food and 
| lodging for the night. 

At another time she helped to supply Bibles 
and other books to sailors and coast-guards, 
\ so that they might pass their leisure in profitable 

i reading. 

At Barking in Essex, where once stood a garden 
around Mr. Fry’s cottage, there stands today a 
church built in memory of one who spent her life 
in the service of poor prisoners and captives; for 
Elizabeth Fry was one of the many noble British 
women who, in the last century, did so much in 
f many ways to make the lives of their humble 
. fellow-creatures better and brighter. 

Dorothy King 

v ' On the passage 

-w^i, was Elizabeth very fond of as a girl? 

2. What change did the sermon bring about in her 
ideas? 
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3. What was the first thing she did by way of social 

service? 

4. Describe the conditions in Newgate Prison in 

those days. 

5. What was the prison governor’s opinion of the 

prisoners? 

6. How did Elizabeth Fry improve the conditions in 

the prison? 

7. What was the effect of her work on other prisons? 

8. How did she help homeless people? 

Words and phrases 

1. Give other words for: 

stirring, hardship snatched, various, profitable. 

2. Use the following phrases in sentences of your 
own: 

struck with horror; herded together; labour in 
vain; frozen co death. 

3. What is the difference between a sermon, a lecture 

and a tM 

Something to think about 

Should prisoners be treated with kindness and 
sympathy? 

Something to find out 

What are the conditions in the prisons of India 
today? 

Something to write 

Write three paragraphs on the following subject: 
‘How I can help others.’ 


47. THE BUSY BEE—I 


The Joy of Work 

THROUGH the long, cold months of winter the 
bees have remained indoors, drowsy and lifeless. 
Yet they are neVer quite free from duties, for 
there is constant activity during even the winter 
period of rest. 

In the dark and warmest corners of the hive 
they hang from the combs, an ever moving cluster 
of tiny brown bodies, the bees on the outside 
continually changing places with those within. 
Week after week, month after month, the steady 
movement goes on, keeping up a warmth without 
which the little members of the hive would freeze 
to death; for the bees are a people of 
summer skies and sunshine. 

On specially mild days, when a glow of 
pale wintry sunshine peeps in at the hive 
entrance, the bees may be tempted forth for 
short flights. Except for those short outings, 
they are content to spend the dark months 
at home, dipping into cells of provisions, 
keeping warm, and awaiting spring. 

Gradually the days grow longer. The 
celandine peeps timidly from the dead tangle 
of the hedgerows, and daisies sprinkle the 
183 
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meadows with a powdering of misty white; 
beside the stream, marsh-marigolds raise their 
heads in a glow of golden glory. Spring 
has sent her message to the anxious Field 
Folk; and in answer to her call the clustering 
bees separate. 



Spring-cleaning begins with a thoroughness to 
be found only in the homes of these busy 
little people. Every corner inside the great, 
dark hive is carefully examined, every nook 
and cranny swept clean. The magical process 
of wax-making begins, and damaged combs 
are repaired to be ready for the coming busy 
season. 

Surrounded by her royal maids-in-waiting 
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the Queen moves from cell to cell, laying in 
each empty cradle-cell a tiny, thread-like egg. 

The fanners stand in rows, their quivering 
wings sending streams of pure air to every 
corner of the hive. Carpenters and builders 
smooth down rough surfaces and dose up 
draughty cracks in the weather-beaten outer 
walls. Thousands of workers race hither and 
thither, humming their spring-song of joy, each 
busy with her own special task. What a 
glorious, time this is, when the bees make 
their first appearance in early spring! 

As the season advances the hive reaches the 
height of its joy and prosperity. Spring 
changes to summer; sunny hillsides blaze with 
the gold blossoming gorse; the fields are white 
with clover and drowsy with the humming of 
countless shimmering wings. From early 
morning till sundown, the busy workers 
explore the-countryside, returning with greater 
and greater stores, and bring news of fresh 
blossom-laden meadows and hillsides ripe for 
harvest. Joyous days are spent in visiting the 
hearts of flowers, collecting their treasures of 
nectar and pollen, returning through the sunny 
air to the honey-scented hive! 

About June the returning bees, laden with 

spoil from field and meadow, find no vacant 
vii-t 
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cells in which to store their burdens of pollen 
and nectar. The members of the hive have 
increased very greatly in numbers, for thousands 
of young bees are breaking forth each week 
from their nursery cells; and the Queen, who 
is now laying almost three thousand eggs 
each day, finds that there are not enough 
nursery cells. 

The hive is now too crowded. The fanners 
work without ceasing in a vain attempt to 
cool the heated air inside it. It is clear now 
that swarming time is near, when thousands 
of the members of the hive must give up wealth 
for poverty in order to make room for the 
coming thousands, who are still sleeping in 
their wax-capped cradles. 

On the passage 

1. How do the bees keep themselves warm during 

the winter months? 

2. When do they go on short flights during these 

months? 

3. Describe the spring-cleaning of the hive. 

4. What tasks are carried out by the different kinds 

of workers in the hive in preparation for sum¬ 
mer? 

5. How do the bees spend the summer time? 

6. Describe the condition of the bee-hive round 

about June. 


Words and phrases 

1. Which words in the lesson mean the Mowing? 

sleepy; food supplies; gathering in a group; 
that which cannot be counted; shining in a 
wavering or unsteady way. 

2. Explain the following phrases: 

a people of summer skies and sunshine; dead 
tangle of the hedgerows; the anxious Field Folk; 
royal maids-in-waiting; laden with spoil; honey- 
scented hive; nursery cells; swarming time; 
wax-capped cradles. 

3. Use the following words in sentences of your 
own: 

constant, outing, thoroughness, quivering, pros¬ 
perity, explore. 

4. Name five flowers and plants mentioned in the 

passage. Give the word-pictures used by the 
writer to describe their appearance in spring and 
summer. 

Something to find out 

Find out something about life in an ant-hill. 
Something to write 

Write a paragraph on the joy of work. 





48. THE BUSY BEE-II 
Swarming Time 

What is it that makes these heroic little insects 
forsake their hive, with its honey and pollen cells 
filled to overflowing? Why is it that the little 
labourers leave behind this city of plenty and go 
forth into the greater unknown world to build 
another home? Why is it that they leave to 
others the results of their spring labours, to face 
with cheerful bravery the dangers of starvation 
or death from cold? 

The answer is that, from the moment the young 
bee breaks the capping of her cell and appears 
on the comb as a downy, awkward infant, her 
life becomes one of service to the hive. Each 
tiny member of the great family is filled with the 
courage of a hero. She is willing and proud to 
live, work, face difficulties, even to die, knowing 
that she is making her sacrifice for the good of 
the future members of the hive. 

Before the swarm sets out, many careful 
preparations must be made. The swarming bees 
must not leave without their beloved Queen, for 
to do so would mean almost certain destruction; 
and the bees left in the hive must also have a 
Queen. Already the hive has a number of young 
princesses, though they are still sleeping within 
188 
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large, acorn-shaped cells which hang down from 
the combs. 

^Now the old Queen is jealous of the princesses, 
and as they become older her anger grows. 
Again and again, she tries to reach their cells, to 
plunge her sting into each rival; again and again 
she is gently but firmly driven back by the guarding 
nurses. The time for the swarm to depart has 
not yet arrived, and before it sets out such 
slaughter must not be allowed. Nor must the 
princesses be permitted to leave their cells while 
the old Queen remains in the hive. Day after 
day, as the oldest princess nibbles through her 
cradle wall, the workers add more and more wax: 
to its capping. 

At last a strange idleness comes over the hive; 
the bees cease their labours and await the great 
event. 

Then the day arrives. Bees, coming back from 
their wanderings outside, tell of blue skies and 
warm, sunlit air. The city of order and carefully 
planned work is at once thrown into wild 
confusion. Honey cells are recklessly torn open 
and countless robbers dip into them, storing in 
their bodies enough food and #ax-building 
material to see them through the hardships of 
swarming time, which they know has now arrived. 

Then from the narrow, crowded doorway of 
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the hive the bees pour, an unending brown 
stream that mounts upwards, breaks, comes to¬ 
gether again, and finally opens out into a hazy 
cloud in the summer blue, and the air hums with 
the joy of the swarming song. 



Presently, a cluster begins to form on a tree 
near by, the Queen joins it, and from all sides the 
swarming bees gather round her, there to await 
the return of the scouts who had been sent out in 
advance to find a place for the new home. 

Now, in the old hive, the oldest princess breaks 
out from her cell. If no further swarms are to go 
off, she is permitted by the nurses to kill off her 


helpless royal sisters, and soon the hive returns to 
its peaceful daily business. 

Summer quickly passes, and autumn too, when 
the now useless drones are slain without mercy. 
Winter approaches, and the Queen gradually ceases 
to lay. A hush falls upon the hive. Once more 
the bees collect upon the central combs, and there 
they will remain till spring again sends her 
message of sunshine and awaking flowers. 

G. D. Fisher 

On the passage 

1. What qualities does the bee show from its very 

birth? 

2. How does the Queen bee show.-her-anger towards 

the young princesses? 

3. How do the guarding nurses protect these young 

princesses? 

4. What happens on the day when the bees have to 

swarm? 

5. How do the swarming bees form a new home? 

6. How does the oldest princess become the new 

Queen? 

Words and phrases 

1, Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

heroic; starvation; filled to overflowing; awk¬ 
ward; recklessly; slaughter; to see them through. 
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2. Fill in the blanks with words used in the passage: 

(a) A mother does not-her children in 

time of danger. 

(b) A rat-— at the piece of cheese left on 

the table. 

(c) The soldier tried to-his dagger into 

his rival’s body. 

(d) His room is always in wild--— 

3. Complete this list 

Noun 
hero 

care 

danger 

Something to think about 

Who are the drones? Why are they slain‘without 
mercy’? 

„ Something to write 

Write two or three paragraphs on the following 
topic: The lessons we learn from the life of the bees.’ 


Adjective 

brave 

jealous 

idle 


49. A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast; 

And. bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While like the eagle free 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 

0 for a soft and gentle wind! 

I hear a fair one cry; 

But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high: 

And white waves heaving high, my lads, 
The good ship tight and free™ 

The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

There’s tempest in yon horned moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud; 

But hark the music, mariners! 

The wind is piping loud; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes free— 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea. 

Allan Cunningham 
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1. Show that ‘the good ship’ mentioned in the song is 

a sailing vessel. Who do you think is singing the 
song? 

2. Why does the ‘fair one’ cry for a soft and gentle 

wind? What is the sailor’s attitude towards this 
cry? 

3. ‘But hark the music, mariners! 5 What is that music? 

4. Quote the line in each stanza which is repeated. 

5. Give the meanings of the words in italics in the 
following: 

the gallant mast; the snoring breeze; horned 
moon. 

6. Explain fully: 

While the hollow oak our palace is 
Our heritage the sea. 

7. Show how the rhythm of the verses is suited to this 

song of a vessel sailing on the sea. 


50.. THE SEA 

The sea, the sea, the open sea, 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 

Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth’s wide regions round; 
It plays with the clouds: it mocks the skies: 
Or like a cradled creature lies. 


j; I’m on the Sea! I’m on the Sea! 

I am where I would ever be; 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 

And silence wheresoe’er I go; 

•/ If a storm should come and awake the deep, 
What matter? I shall ride and sleep. 

I love (0! how I love) to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide, 

When every mad wave drowns the moon, 

Or whistles aloft his tempest tune,' 

"r" And tells how goeth the world below, 

And why the south-west blasts do blow. 

I never was on the dull, tame shore, 

But I loved the great Sea more and more, 

And backwards flew to her billowy breast, 

Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest; 

And a mother she was, and is to rpe; 

For I was born on the open Sea! 

■i ■ 

j ■ . . 

The waves were white, and red the mom, 

In the noisy hour when I was born; 

And the whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold; 
And never was heard such an outcry wild 
As welcomed to life the Ocean-child'! 
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I’ve lived since then, in calm and strife, 

Full fifty summers a sailor’s life, 

With wealth to spend, and a power to range, 
But never have sought, nor sighed for change; 
And Death, whenever he come to me, 

Shall come on the wide unbounded Sea! 

Barry Cornwall 

1. Which aspects of the sea appeal most to the old 

sailor in the poem? 

2. What does he mean by saying that the sea 'mocks 

the skies’? When does the sea lie 'like a cradled 
creature’? 

3. Quote lines to show that the sailor prefers a stormy 

sea to a calm one. 

4. Explain the simile in the fourth stanza. 

5. Describe the exciting circumstances in which the 

sailor was born. 

6. How has he passed his fifty years on the sea? 

7. The poem contains some striking word-pictures. 

Which one do you find the most remarkable? 

8. Compare this poem with “A Wet Sheet and a Flow¬ 

ing Sea” by Alan Cunningham. In which one is 
the love of the sea more passionately expressed? 
Quote lines in support of your answer. 


Sponges, as perhaps you know, are sea animals. 
Those which are suitable for human use are gathered 
from the sea-bed in the Mediterranean and round the 
Bahama Islands in the West Indies. This chapter is 
taken from a description of the Bahama Islands sponge- 
fisheries. Nassau is the capital and chief port of the 
islands. 

1 


It would be difficult to imagine a more pleasing 
sight than that of the sponge-fishing fleet setting 
out from Nassau on a dfiy of bright sunshine. 

The schooners’ are graceful' craft, built like 
wooden yachts and laden with sail. As they 
leave the harbour they scatter, each one making 
for its own fishing-ground many miles away. 

Often a single voyage will last from six to eight 
weeks, according to the skill of the fishermen and 
the state of the weather..^ v t / f 9 - 

The schooner cruises over the shallow banks . 
where sponges are known to grow, and ‘ anchors u ’ 
at a favourable spot. Then it sends out small 0 
boats with a man and a boy in each. The boy 
stands in tie stern to scull and steer'the tiny 1, craft,' 
and the man lies in the^towf^lioluing^a ■' 
glass-bottomed bucket in one hand and a long 

staff with a pronged hook in the'other. 

O<_ex ■ 
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The sea around the Bahamas is as clear as 
crystal, and all the creatures of the ocean bottom 
are plainly to be seen through the glass. Sponges 
do not live by themselves in lonely groups, but 
are often surrounded by many kinds of sea plants 
and animals. Brown and purple seaweeds grow 
in tall clumps like ocean forests, agd wave to and 
fro with the current. Fish of thei queerest ifapes 
and colours, blazing orange and brilliant green, 
blue, gold, and crimson, dart in and out of thickets 


sea ^" asses J or hover about the sponges, which 
appear as dark masses, sometimes cup-shaped but 
usually of no special shape. 

When the hooker catches sight of a sponge 
groW j/® signals with his hand, and 

the ‘sculler’ brings the boat to rest. With a 
quick movement of the wrist the man fastens the 
hook in the root of the sponge, and wrenches it 
from the bottom. 

2 

As soon as their boats are laden to the brim, 
the fishermen return to their schooner and pile 
the harvest high up on the deck. When they 
have gathered a large number of sponges, they 
; take them to the nearest island and throw them 
into a ‘kraal’, which is a space fenced off with 
j sta ^ es i* 1 shallow water and washed by the tide. 

In the kraal the sponges are beaten to free them 
of the evil-smelling, black, jelly-like flesh, which 
begins to rot soon after the sponge is hooked. It 
4 takes several days and many thorough beatings to 
clean the skeleton of the sponge^for a half-cleaned 
I sponge is almost worthless. 

Next, the sponges are hung up on the strings 
4 and dried on deck, until they are ready to be 
packed in the hold, where the schooner’s cargo is 
stored. Care must still be taken, however, for if 
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the sponge is too moist when it is stowed away it 
becomes rotten; and if the schooner chances to 
run into bad weather and the sponges are soaked 
with water, they may turn a very bad colour, 
which greatly spoils their value. 

On the quay at Nassau, in the sheds of the 
sponge market, two or three hundred cheerful 
looking natives, men and women, spend much of 
their time clipping the sponges into neat and 
pleasing shapes, with the aid of huge trimming 
scissors. 
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Near at hand there is another market where 
strange fruits ind vegetables and giant straw hats 
and baskets are piled high on wooden stalls and 
offered for sale. Chocolate-coloured children, 
contentedly sucking sticks of sugar-cane or large 
slices of melon, are playing round these sheds 
near their parents. Everywhere there is an air of 
life and enjoyment rather than of hard work. 

The sorting of the sponges, however, is quite a 
difficult matter. The most valuable sponges are 
known as the ‘wool’ and ‘velvet’ sponges. Other 
kinds, which are plentiful but of less value, are 
known as ‘grass,’ ‘reef,’ ‘hard-head,’ ‘yellow’ and 
‘glove’ sponges. 

After the sponges have been clipped and sorted, 
they are sold by auction to the highest bidder, 
and sent to the large sponge merchants in New 
York, London, and Europe. From them these 
strange creatures of the ocean depths find their 
way to smaller dealers and shopkeepers. 

Elaine Bickerstaffe 

On the passage 

1. How does the sponge-fishing fleet set out from 
Nassau? ' 

2/What is the work of the two persons in the small 
^ boat? 

1 What are the sponges surrounded by on the ocean- 

. bed? 
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4. How is a sponge taken out of the ocean-bed? 

5. What is a kraal? What is done there? 

6. Why must the sponges be carefully dried? 

7. Which are the different kinds of sponges? 

Words and phrases 

1, Explain the difference between the following: 

(a) schooner and yacht; 

(b) stern and bow; 

(c) to scull and to steer; 

.(d) to cruise and to sail. 

2, Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

■ graceful; favourable; hover about; wrenches; 
contentedly; stowed away; with the aid of; by 
auction. 

3, Fill in the blanks: 

(a) As clear as-. 

(b) As smooth as — - . . 

(c) As soft as—- 

(d) As green as—-—. 

Something to find out 

Make a list of different kinds of sea-craft. 

Something to write 

Writei an autobiography of a sponge. 


52. EL PAJARO-CU 

In Mexico the children often sing a song about a 
bird they call Pajaro-cu. 

Pajaro-cu, cu 5 cu, 

Pajaro-cu, cu, cu, 

Poor little bird, cu,cu, 

And poor owlet cooing too. 

There is also a little story they like to tell about 
the song. It begins when the world was made. 

When the birds were made, they all had feathers 
except one. This poor little bird had to fly 
about as bare as your hand. But Pajaro-cu, as 
the featherless one was called, did not mind, 

The Eagle, however, who was chief of the birds 
and very proud, did not like it. He called a 
meeting of all the birds and told them he wanted 
Pajaro-cu put out of the country. 

The gentle Dove took pity on the poor bird. 
f 1f each one of'us gives him a feather,” she 
suggested timidly, “none of us will miss it. Yet 
they would make a beautiful coat for him.” 

“That’s a fine idea,” said the Crow, flapping 
his wings. “I would give up one of my feathers.” 

The other birds agreed also and were ready to 
give a feather to Pajaro-cu, when the Peacock 
cried out. 

“No, no,” he squawked. “With all those 
feathers, he will be so beautiful that he will 
203 
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becpme proud, and we shall never be able to 
manage him. Think how beautiful he will be with 
a red feather from the Cardinal, a green one from 
the Parrot, black from the Crow, white from the 
Swan, gold from the Canary, and silver from the 
Guinea. No, no, it will never do!” 

The Owl, who was asleep because it was daytime, 
opened one big round eye and looked at the 
Peacock. “Jealous!” he muttered. 

“Well, we can’t leave him this way,” the Eagle 
screamed, holding his head high in the air. 
‘Someone must guide him; someone must see 
that he does right” 

The Owl opened both eyes very wide and said, 
“1 will guide him and watch out for him.”. 

All the birds agreed to this plan, for they knew 
the Owl was very wise. 

Right away they began giving feathers to Pajaro- 
cu. The Peacock gave him only a tiny gray 
feather from under his wing, but the Robin pulled 
a bright red one from his body. Blue feathers 
from the Jay and the Bluebird were fastened on 
to the bare wings. An orange-coloured one was 
taken from the Oriole and a yellow one from the 
Hummingbird. 

His tail was covered with'black feathers from 
the Crow, the Buzzard, and the Blackbird, and 
white from the Mockingbird, the Gull, and the 
Pelican. On his head was a speckled feather from 
the Quail and a bright one from the Turkey, 


Now, it happened just the way the Peacock had 
predicted: Pajaro-cu was the most beautiful bird 
of all. No other bird on earth had ever been 
/ clothed in so many fine feathers. 

Pajaro-cu walked to the pond where he could 
see himself in the water. Again it turned out to 
be just as the Peacock had foreseen. Looking at 
himself, Pajaro-cu cried: “Why, I am beautiful ! 
I will have nothing to do with these ordinary 
birds!” He wouldn’t speak even to the Peacock. 

That night he flew away. 

The Eagle was very angry when he heard this 
news. 

The Peacock said, “I told you so.” 

The Rooster turned to the Owl. “You are his 
guide, so you must find him.” 

“I am too blind to search for him in the 
daytime,” the Owl protested. 

“You didn’t tell us that when you agreed to 
act as his guide,” stormed the Eagle. “1 order 
the Hawk to make you a prisoner at once.” 

But the Owl quickly flew into a cave so dark 
j that the Hawk couldn’t find him. For three days 

■j he stayed there, fearing that he must die of hunger 

I if no one helped him. 

At last a visitor called out his name at the door 
of the cave. “Crut, crut,” the visitor whispered. 

“Come in, Road Runner,” the Owl replied 
j eagerly. 

“I have brought you a fat worm, OwlT 
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“Thank you very much, Road Runner. I am 
glad I have at least one friend.” 

Just then the Dove came to see the Owl. She 
told him, “I will go out and hunt for the lost bird.” 

She started searching, and all the Dove family 
went with her, the little brown doves, and the 
gray doves, and the big white-winged doves. 
Here, there, and everywhere in the woods they 
flew, calling, “Cu, cu, cu.” 

“I can search at night,” the Owl decided. “I 
shall go to the forest and never stop looking until 
I find that Pajaro-cu.” 

The Road Runner said, “I’ll help you, too, Owl. 
While you search the woods by night, I shall watch 
the roads by day.” 

He started out immediately, looking close to 
the ground. He could not say, “Cu,” but went 
calling, “Cru, cru, cru.” 

That very night the Owl hunted all night, crying, 
“Whu, whu, whu” in all the corners of the forest. 

And so things have gone ever since. Pajaro-cu 
has never been found. Nobody knows where he 
went, but he must have gone somewhere. Some 
say that he flew away to a strange land. 

But during the daytime the Dove still calls, “Cu, 
cu, cu,” and at night the Owl moans, “Whu, 
whu, whu,” and the RoadRunner runs frantically 
up and down the empty trails with his tail stretched 
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out straight behind him, looking in this direction 
and that and calling, “Cru, cru, cru.” 

Adapted from Camilla Campbell's 
STAR MOUNTAIN 

On the story 

A Answer the following questions: 

1. When did the story of Pajaro-cu begin? 

2. What was the gentle Dove’s plan to save 

Pajaro-cu? 

3. Which birds gave their feathers to Pajaro-cu? 

4. How did the bird look after he got feathers from 

all other birds? 

5. What turned out to be just as the Peacock had 

foreseen? 

6. What excuse did the Owl give for not being able 

to search for Pajaro-cu? 

7. How did the Owl escape the Eagle’s punishment? 

8. How did the Road Runner help the Owl? 

9. What did the Dove family do to help the Owl? 

10. How did the Owl, the Dove and the Road Runner 

search for Pajaro-cu? 

B Complete, the following sentences: 

1. The little bird was called featherless because..... 

2. The Eagle wanted Pajaro-cu put out of the coun¬ 

try because. 

3. The gentle Dove suggested that each bird should 

give a feather to Pajaro-cu because..... 

4. The Peacock did not like the Dove’s plan 

because . 

5. The Owl muttered, ‘Jealous’! because..... 

6. The birds agreed that the Owl should guide 

Pajaro-cu because..... 
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7. The Eagle ordered the Hawk to make the Owl 

a prisoner because...... 

8. The three birds keep on crying because. 

Words and phrases 

1. Give the opposites of: 

found, beautiful, wide, wise, covered. 

2. Give other words for: 

squawked, speckled, predicted, protested, 
trails, stormed, moaned. 

3. Fill in the blanks in the columns below: 


Adjective 

Adverb 

blind 

blindly 

frantically 

bright 

timidly 

proud 

eagerly 

angry 

immediately 

gentle 



4. Use the following words in Sentences: 

suggested, flapping, guide, jealous, muttered, 
whispered, decided. 

Something to find out 

Make a list of as many colourful birds of India as 
you can find out. Name the colours of the different 
birds.' 

Something to write 

Imagine that Pajaro-cu is telling his own story. 
Write what he would say. 


53. THE STORY OF OIL-1 

The oil lorry had just been delivering oil at 
Simon’s house, and Simon had been watching the 
men filling their tank. When the men had driven 
away, Simon went back into the house. It was 
Saturday morning, and his father was sitting in 
the chair reading the paper. 

“Hello, son! Where have you been?” he asked 
as he looked up from his paper. 

“I’ve been watching our oil tank being filled,” 
said Simon. “But Daddy, what is oil ?” he burst 
out. It was a question he had been wanting to 
ask his father for some time. 

Daddy put down his paper and looked at the 
clock. “Well, perhaps there’s just time to tell you 
a long story—for the story is a long one—before 
we go to do Mummy’s shopping.” 

Simon squatted down on the rug to listen, and 
his father began. “Millions of years ago,”’ he 
said, “there were plants and living creatures in the 
shallow lakes and swamps that spread over the 
world. When these living things died, they sank 
down and were gradually covered over with sand 
and silt. Then more and more silt gathered 
above the first layer and pressed it down so hard 
that it became shale—which is a kind of rock- 
while the plant and animal remains were slowly 
209 
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turned into oil. At that time there were earth¬ 
quakes and upheavals in the depths of the earth 
that disturbed the rocks and pushed them into 
different positions, and often the oil was squeezed 
so hard that it just had to run out somewhere. It 
could not escape to the surface because usually it 
was imprisoned by layers of rock, so it had to run 
into the porous rocks — ” 

“What is ‘porous’?” said Simon, interrupting 
his father’s long speech. 

“Oh, sorry!” said Daddy. “I forgot you didn’t 
know. Porous rocks are something like sponge 
and they can hold oil in hollow spaces. Of course, 
all this happened millions of years ago, but the 
oil is still there—” 

“Except what’s been taken out already,” Simon 
pointed out reasonably. “We’ve got some in our 
tank now.” 

“Well, yes,” agreed Daddy, “although the oil 
in our tank is not just as it came out of the 
ground—quite a lot has to be done to it first. But 
in some places the oil has come up through 
the ground and lies on the surface of the earth; 
but when that happens it is changed in time by 
sun and wind into bitumen.” 

“But how do we get the oil that’s under the 
ground?” asked Simon, “Do we dig for it?” 

“You wouldn’t call it digging, exactly,” explained 
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Daddy. “When you want oil you drill it out.” 
“Drill?” asked Simon, looking puzzled. 


“You do it with a machine,” Daddy went on, 
“which bores holes in stone and metal. The 
machines go on drilling a hole deeper and deeper 
through the rocks, rather like the way the dentist 
drilled your tooth, until the men find that they 
have come to the oil, which may be three or four 
miles below the surface; then, of course, they have 
to pump it up.” 
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On the passage ' y 

Arrange these statements about the story of oil in 
the order in which the events; occurred: 

1. More and more sand and silt gathered above the 

first layer. 

2. Earthquakes disturbed the rocks and pushed them • f 

about. ' I 

3. To understand the story of oil, we must go back 

millions of years. -i 

4. The plant and animal remains in the hard rock 

were slowly turned into oil. 

5. The oil was squeezed so hard that it had to escape 

through porous rocks. 

6. When the plants and animals died they lay buried f 

in a layer of sand and silt. 

7. In the shallow lakes and swamps, there were plants 

and animals of different kinds. 

8. The first layer was pressed down so hard that it be¬ 

came hard rock. <|* 

Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words in sentences of your own: 
deliver, swamps, upheaval, gradually, interrupt. 

2; Makesentences to show the difference between: 

(a) sat down and squatted down; 

(b) turned and turned into; 

(c) digging and drilling. • t 

3. The opposites of these words are used in the pas¬ 
sage. Write them down. 
deep, 1 dead, heights, released, above. 


54. THE STORY OF OIL—II 

SIMON looked out of the window. “Do you 
think there’s any oil under our garden?” he asked 
excitedly, as a new idea came to him. “Can we 
drill somewhere and see?” 

Daddy laughed. “No, my son, we can’t,” he 
said. “I don’t think there’s any oil here—and, 
anyway, just think what a waste of time and 
money it would be if people had to drill deep 
holes to try and find oil without having the least 
idea if they were even near any.” 

“What do they do, then?” asked Simon. 
“How do they know where to drill for it?” 

“Well, geologists—they are the people who know 
all about rocks—study the rocks to begin with. 
They see what kind they are, how deep they lie, 
and so on, and find out whether they are likely 
to hold oil.” 

“I see,” said Simon. “But if there isn’t any 
oil in our garden,! suppose there isn’t any in our 
country at all.” 

“As a matter of fact,” corrected his father, 
“there is. But most of the oil we use comes from 
the U.S.A., Venezuela and the Middle East, 
from places such as Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and 
Iraq. Oil has been found, too, in Canada, 
Mexico and Russia, and in many other countries, 
and it is even found under the sea.” 
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“What a nuisance,” observed Simon. “We 
couldn’t possibly get at that, could we?” 

“You wouldn’t think so,” said Daddy, “but 
people like trying to do difficult things, you know, 
and they have made special drilling platforms out 
at sea where men can live for several weeks while 
they pump up oil from below the sea bed.” 

“I think that’s clever,” said Simon admiringly, 

“Then do they bring the oil straight to us in ships?” 

“Well, no,” said Daddy. “The oil wouldn’t be 
any good in the state in which it comes out of the 
earth. It has to be refined first, as I said just 
now.” 

“What do they do to refine it?” asked Simon. 

“Refining means making things fine or pure,” . :i , 
said Daddy. “Crude oil is oil that is rough 
and in its raw state; but when it has been refined, ; 
it is divided up intb the different products which 
we get from it. But now, I’m afraid, we must go 
and do Mummy’s shopping. By the way, we’ve 
got to get quite a few things that come, at any 
rate partly, from oil.” •/- 

“Have we?” said Simon. “What sort of things?” 

“Well,” said Daddy, studying the list, “there’s 
paint here, that’s one thing that has oil in it, and 
shoe polish and detergent—oh, and candles, too.” . 

“Do you use oil to make all those things?” > 
asked Simon. “They’re all so different.” 
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Products of Oil 

“Yes,” said Daddy, “you do. You see, so 
many different things are taken out of the crude 
oil when it is being refined, and they are all used 
in different ways to make these various things. 
When the oil is heated, the lighter gases and 
spirits are driven off and that gives petrol and 
motor oils and a great many chemicals from 
which all sorts of things like plastics and synthetic 
rubbers are made. What’s left makes kerosene 
and diesel oils. Then there’s sulphur and 
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lubricating oils, and last of all come the heavy 
fuel oils and bitumen.” 

“What a lot of things,” reflected Simon, and 
then he added cheerfully, “if I hurry, we might be 
in time to see the train go over the level-crossing. 
I’ll go and tell Mummy we’re going now.” 

George Salmon 

On the passage 

1. How do people know where oil can be found? 

2. Which are the oil-producing countries in the 

world? 

3. How is oil obtained from under the sea? 

4. What is meant by refining oil? 

5. What different products are obtained when oil is 

being refined? 

Words and phrases 

1. Find the meaning of each of the following: 

detergent; synthetic rubber; lubricating oils; 
bitumen. 

2. Use the following idiomatic expressions in sen¬ 
tences of your own: 

to begin with; as a matter of fact; by the way; 
at any rate. 

Something to find out 

What things in your home are made out of crude 
oil or its products? 

Something to Write 

■ Write two paragraphs showing the importance of 
oil for industries in our country. 


55, THE ORATOR 

I 

“The sword-maker is dead,” said one citizen of 
Athens to another. 

Has he not left a young son?” 

“Yes, the poor child is only seven years of age, 
and he has no mother.” 

“Who will look after him? ” 

“His father chose certain guardians to look 
after the boy and take charge of the money (for 
he had gained a big fortune by sword-making), 
and see to his education ” 

But the guardians kept much of the money for 
themselves, and did not send him to good schools, 
or pay for his being taught at home, So when 
the lad, whose name was Demosthenes, grew to 
manhood, he found himself a good deal less 
learned than other young fellows of his age. 

He longed to be a speaker to the people—an 
orator. But his lungs were weak, and so his voice 
was not strong. Also he had trouble in saying 
words plainly. He stammered; that is, instead of 
saying easily such a sentence as, “My dear friends, 
allow me to remind you,” he would say, “My dear 
friends—ah—my dear friends—hm!—allow me 
to-ah—ah—ah—to—ah—remind you!” And he 
could not readily pronounce the letter R, just as 
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some persons in England today say ‘weddy 
instead of “ready,” and “blackbewies” instead of 
“blackberries.” 

He made up his mind to improve his style of 
speech. In an underground cave he fitted up a 
room where he could read aloud and practise 
himself in the art of addressing a crowd of people. 
Perhaps he would eat, drink, and sleep in this 
strange dwelling for two or three months; and he 
would shave the hair off one side of his head so 
that he might not like to go out and show 
himself to the citizens, and thus he forced himself 
to stay indoors and study. 

Sometimes he would watch his reflection in a 
mirror of polished copper or silver, so that he 
might note his face and limbs and make sure that 
his actions were graceful as he spoke. You 
know some speakers are not graceful, and while 
they are talking they will scratch their heads, roll 
their eyes about, or swing their arms. 

At other times he would put stones in his mouth 
and then speak; and, of course, it Was a great 
struggle to pronounce distinctly. This exercise 
obliged Demosthenes to utter each syllable with 
much pains, so that when the stones were taken 
out he could speak both readily and plainly. 
Also he would now and then walk along the 
seashore near Athens, and, on a windy day, when 
the water rolled noisily on the shingle, he would 
make a speech as if he were addressing a disorderly 
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i mob of city folk. 

Another amusing plan was to run up a hill 
while uttering sentences, so that you might have 
seen this young man hastening up a mountain 
side while he cried aloud: “0, Athenians, it is 
your duty to defend the temples of gods; you will 
be covered with shame if you do not:” and now 
and then he would sit on a rock to take breath 
again! 

Often, when he was about to address the citizens, 
he would sit up at night, by the glimmer of an oil 
lamp, writing out and repeating what he meant to 
say at the meeting; and a man who was jealous 
of him once sneered: 

“Demosthenes, your speeches smell of the 
lamp!” 

II 

In the days of Demosthenes a danger hung 
over the lovely land of Greece. The danger was 
in the north, in the Kingdom of Macedonia, which 
was ruled by King Philip. Bold and strong were 
the soldiers of Philip, and especially to be feared 
was their manner of fighting in the phalanx. In 
a phalanx the men formed sixteen ranks, and each 
held a lance eighteen feet long, pointing it 
towards the enemy, so that the sixteen rows of 
warriors, with their great lances, made a dreadful 
wall for footmen or horsemen to dash against. 
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Now, it was in the heart of Philip to conquer 
all the States of Greece—Sparta, Athens, and the 
rest; and the Greeks were not so willing to fight 
for their land as their fathers had been. They 
rather wanted other men to fight for them in 
return for wages; but these paid armies would not 
fight so bravely as men who, out of love for their 
country or city, took up arms and went forth to 
war. When the troops of King Philip took 
various towns on the borders of Greece, and were 
little by little approaching nearer to Athens, 
Demosthenes tried to waken his country-men by 
such words as these; 

“The fortune of King Philip has been very 
great. But the fortune of Athens will be greater 
still, and she will deserve the help of the kind 
gods, if only you, Athenians, will do your duty. 
Yet here you are sitting still, doing nothing.. A 
sluggard cannot get his friends to work for him, 
and neither will the gods work for him. I do 
not wonder that Philip is stronger than you, for 
he is always in the field, always in movement, doing 
everything for himself, never letting a chance 
slip; while you talk, and argue, and vote, but do 
no soldier-like deeds.” 

One evening, while the chief magistrates of 
Athens were at supper together, a messenger ran 
in from the north, to say that King Philip had 
captured a town on the road to Thebes. All the 
city were alarmed at the news, for Thebes was a 
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strong town, and its people were known to favour 
Philip, and, if Thebes cast in its lot with the foe, 
the way of Philip to Athens would be easy. A 
meeting was held in the market-place as soon as 
the sun rose the next morning. A herald asked 
in a loud voice: 

“Who wishes to speak?” 

No answer from the vast crowd. 

“Who wishes to speak?” 

No answer. 

At length up rose Demosthenes; and he advised 
that men be sent to Thebes to persuade the people 
of that city to join Athens in withstanding the 
northern king and his terrible phalanxes. Several 
messengers were sent, and among them was 
Demosthenes. Messengers from Philip also 
arrived in Thebes. To which side would the 
Thebans turn? 

Philip’s messengers spoke of his power, and the 
strong friendship he would show to such as aided 
him; and the Thebans cheered loudly at the 
words. Then Demosthenes spoke, and begged 
the Thebans to remember they were Greeks, of 
the same noble Greek language, and worshipping 
the same gods. The Thebans were touched by 
his pleadings; they voted to side with Athens. 

Alas! a battle followed, and the power of the 
phalanx won the victory. A thousand Athenians 
lay dead, and 2,000 were taken captive; and the 
Thebans lost as many. Demosthenes himself was 
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in this battle, and he had to join in the retreat. 

When the news came to Athens, the terror 
was great, and old men, women, and children 
went up and down in the street with much outcry. 
The walls were made stronger; trees were hastily 
felled to make new defences; and the fleet was 
prepared for action. Philip, however, made 
peace with Athens, and gave up the 2,000 
prisoners; only he forced Athens to agree that he 
should be called the Chief of Greece. When 
Philip died, his famous son, Alexander, took the 
lordship of Greece and Macedonia. 

Demosthenes was fairly'rich, and, at his own 
expense, he rebuilt the walls of Athens, and the 
people showed their esteem for him by giving 
him a crown of gold. 

In the year 332, some time after the death of 
Alexander, the orator returned to Athens from 
exile, for he had been banished for a while because 
of a tale of bribery against him. The Athenians 
met the galley that bore him with shouts of 
joy. But when the Macedonian generals heard 
of the return of Demosthenes, they sent soldiers 
to arrest him. 

He fled across the water to an island on which 
stood a temple to the Sea-god, In this building 
he hoped to remain in safety. But his enemies 
came in boats and demanded to speak with him. 
They said his life would be spared if he surrendered. 
He did not trust their promise. 


Retiring to a chamber of the temple in order 
to write a letter, he seemed to be biting the pen 
while he was thinking how to compose. He was, 
in fact, sucking poison from the hollow of the 
pen. Presently, he rose up as if to walk from 
the temple, but he fell near the altar and died. 
In his memory the Athenians set up a statue of 
brass. 

Orators serve their fatherland by speech, as 
other men serve it by the sword, or, far better, by 
their daily labour. 

From F. J. Gould’s great sons of Greece 
On the passage 

1. Why did Demosthenes not receive proper educa¬ 

tion? 

2. What were the defects from which Demosthenes 

suffered? 

3. How did Demosthenes pass his time in the under¬ 

ground cave? 

4. Mention three things that Demosthenes did to 

improve his style of speaking. 

5. Why was Philip of Macedonia considered a great 

danger to Greece? 

6. With what words did Demosthenes try to rouse his 

people to meet the danger? 

7. Give a striking instance of the success achieved by 

Demosthenes by the power of his speech. 
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8. What was the result of the conflict between Greece 

and Macedonia? 

9, Give an account of how Demosthenes died. 
Words and phrases 

1, Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

glimmer; made up his mind to; sluggard; cast 
in his lot with; retreat; withstand; at his own 
expense; banished. 

2, FI in the blanks in the following with words used 
in the text: 

(a) The vain girl likes to watch her-in 

the mirror. 

(b) The stranger’s kindness-me to invite 

him to my house. 

(c) When the enemies advanced towards the 

border, a great danger-over the 

land. 

(d) The lady was-by the poor beggar’s 

tears. 

(e) ‘Your life will be- if you confess,’ 

they said to the prisoner. 

3, “Demosthenes, your speeches smelt of the.lamp!” 

Explain the remark fully. 

Something to find out 

Which-other famous man of Greece took poison 
and died? Find out why he acted in this way. 

Something to write 

1. Write in your words a brief account of the life and 

work of Demosthenes. 

2. Write two or three paragraphs on ‘How I can 

serve my country.’ 


56. A VISIT TO ELLORA 

(.Robert and Carol are touring India in the 
company of Mr. Gupta) 

A STEEP mountain-side rose in front of them, with 
waterfalls plunging down into the green valley in 
which they stood. Huge pillars and halls had 
been cut out of the rock. Broad stairways 
stretched before them. Carved figures—gods and 
goddesses, lions and dwarfs, and other creatures— 
stared at them in the sunshine. Raising their 
eyes, they saw that in many places there were 
lofty upper chambers with balconies, roofed by 
millions of tons of mountain. 

This was Ellora. They walked through the 
passage under the entrance tower. When they 
entered the inner courtyard, they saw a wonderful 
sight. Robert caught Carol’s arm. “Look. That 
elephant!” 

It stood life-sized on its pedestal, sculptured 
from the same rock as the mountain and buildings. 

“What a pity his trunk is broken,” said Carol. 
“He looks such a quiet* gentle old thing.” 

Mr. Gupta laughed. “Quiet, yes. He hasn’t 
moved for more than a thousand years.” 

“How old is this place?” Robert asked. “Who 
built it?” 

“This part was built about 760 A.D.”, said 
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Mr. Gupta. “It wasn’t ‘built’ strictly speaking. 
It was sculptured. They simply cut away the 
rest of the mountain, and left what you see.” 

Robert looked at the temple in the middle of 
the courtyard. “I can see how they’ve made the 
entrances to the caves, but this temple here is 


standing out in the open by itself. This must 
have been built.” 

“Can you see any cement? Can you see any 
joints in the stone?” 

“No,” Robert frowned. “It seems to be just 
one piece.” 

“It is. This is the Kailasa, one of the true 
wonders of the world—a single mass of stone, 
280 feet long and 160 feet wide.” 

Carol gasped. They looked up again at the 
huge temple in the middle of the courtyard. All 
round its base was a row of elephants, which 
seemed to be carrying the temple on their backs. 
Many of them had broken trunks. They had 
been damaged by Muslim invaders. 

“I still can’t understand how this temple came 
here,” said Robert. “I suppose it was a rock 
standing separate from the main mountain.” 

“No.” Mr. Gupta pointed to the precipice 
which rose a hundred and fifty feet above their 
heads. “Once it was all solid mountain. Work¬ 
men cut down through the rock, leaving the 
oblong piece in the centre. Then they hollowed 
it out, cutting these steps and balconies, carving 
these elephants, and ... 

Robert whistled, “Goodness! The amount of 
rock they had to shift!” 

Mr. Gupta led them into the dim interior of 
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the Kailasa. They entered a central hall which ^ 

measured about 50 feet on each side. The walls 
were covered with big and sometimes frightening 
images. Carol shivered as they groped their way 
into a small dark chamber, the inner shrine of 
the god, Siva. 

“Kailasa,” said Mr. Gupta, “is really the name 
of the mountain-heaven where Siva is supposed 
to live, high among the clouds in the Himalayas. 

King Krishna had conquered all this region. 

To celebrate his victory, he decided to build a I 

copy of Kailasa. I don’t suppose he lived to f 

see it finished—it probably took about a hundred 1 

years.” \ 

There was much more at Ellora than could be I 

seen in a single visit. There were a series of V 

caves cut into the sides of the mountain—Buddhist I 

to the South, the Hindu group of the Kailasa in \ 

the middle, and the Jain caves to the north. They 
felt quite sorry when it was time to get into the 
taxis and leave.- 

From Geoffrey Trease’s 
THE YOUNG TRAVELLER IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

On the passage 

1. What did Carol and Robert see as they stood be¬ 

fore the mountain side? \ ^ 

2. What attracted their attention in the inner court- ' 

yard? 


3. Why should the Kailasa be regarded as a true 

wonder of the world? 

4. By whom was the Kailasa built, and why? 

5. Explain how it was built. 

6. Why were the children sorry to leave the place? 

Words and phrases 

1. Make sentences of your own showing the dif¬ 
ference between the following: 

to cut; to chip; to carve; to hollow out; to 
sculpture. 

2. Select an appropriate adjective from the passage 
to be used with each of these nouns: 

waterfall, chamber, precipice, images, valley, 
mountain-side, pillar. 

3. Express the following in another way: 

(a) Robert frowned. 

(b) 'Carol gasped. 

.(c) They groped their way into a small dark 
chamber.' 

(d) I don’t suppose he lived to see it finished. 

i 

Something to find out 

Ajanta is very near to Ellora. Find out what you 
can about the former place. 

Something to write 

Give a description of the Kailasa of Ellora in your 
own words. 
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57. THE BROOK 

I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 



I wind about, and in and out, 

With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 

And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses; • 

I linger by my shingly bars; 

I loiter round my cresses; 
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But out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


Lord Tennyson 


1. Describe the course of the brook from its source to 

the place where it joins the river. 

2. Which words in the first few stanzas show that the 

early course of the brook is very rapid? 

3. Give striking examples of alliteration from the poem. 

4. In every stanza the poet has skilfully used action 

words which suggest the sounds made by the brook 
as it flows along. Make a list of all such action 
words. 

5. T stea/ by /awns and grassy p/ots.’ What kind of 

movement do the long vowels, liquid /’s and soft 
s’s indicate? 

6. Quote lines from the poem which appeal to you as 

the most musical ones. 

7. Which stanza do you think contains the most beauti¬ 

ful picture of the brook’s journey to the river? 

8. Explain fully the idea expressed in the refrain of the 

poem. 
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